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EDITORIAL 


FINDING FREEDOM 


By JOHN EVERARD DE MEYER 


ARK SULLIVAN in his book, “Our Times,” speaking of the American 

people says: “Of all the characteristics of this people, the most impor- 

tant was freedom of opportunity for the individual, which provided 
the nation with a constant, rapid and generous supply of leadership in every line 
from its own ranks.” The progress of our society in the short time we have existed 
as a people is beyond question due to that characteristic. Our rise to a dominant 
position among the nations of the earth has been due to it. It is the one factor 
in American society that we can least afford to lose. 


The home and school especially during the early years are very important 
factors in the development of individuality and leadership. With the increased 
complexity of our social life it becomes more and more difficult to recognize these 
elements; the tendency is to apply one standard to all and that the standard of 
a mythical average boy or girl. The modern movement in the kindergarten is 
a very earnest endeavor to correct that tendency and has accomplished excellent 
results. This attempt toward freedom is gradually extending, but we are yet a 
long way from the ideal. We are obliged, largely because of physical limitations, 
to deal with too large groups and the result is what would be termed in the busi- 
ness world ‘“‘mass production.” There is nothing more deadly than “mass pro- 
duction” when applied to human beings. Many of our primary grades with 
forty or more children are in direct opposition to the idea of individual develop- 
ment. 


Our colleges are confronted with the problem of overwhelming numbers. 
This condition is, to a large extent, the result of training along definite lines irre- 
spective of natural ability. No thoughtful man or woman believes the classical 
college the ideal place for all boys or girls; he or she knows it can only result in 
harm to many and yet we follow the leader instead of blazing the new trail as 
our forefathers did. 


If we are to hold this aim of development of the individual which has made 
America what it is today, both the home and the school must combine in an 
endeavor to study the individual and assist him to develop along natural lines. 
Elements of leadership will appear early in life if given a chance, but the incentive 
must come from within. It can be encouraged and fostered, but it cannot be 
forced by any outside agency. 
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Pigeons 


By EmMMa GREEN 


Outlined against the cold, clear azure sky, 

Out of the Winter wind, on a low roof ridge, 
Huddled beside the deep red chimney pots, 

Are five tame pigeons in a sleepy row. 

Five blue-gray puffballs, still and warm and close. 
As sunlight flames across the roof of snow 

Their breasts are burnished like bright bits of steel, 
Their satin throats gleam, glisten, flash and glow 
Like starlight on a wind-whipped stream in June, 
Or apple-blooms in sunny fields of May; 

Or slowly lifting veils of silver mist, 

At dawn, above the beauty of blue seas— 

As five gray pigeons dream and nod and dream, 
Five blue-gray pigeons in a sleepy row. 


—The New York Times. 
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Fitting the School 
to the Individual 


The Winnetka Public Schools, CARLETON WASHBURNE 


INNETKA is a suburb of Chicago on the 

/ shore of Lake Michigan, with a population 

‘| of ten thousand. It is known for its 

strong community spirit and the interest 

“! its people have taken in their schools. 

Thus, it possesses the only public school building 

in the United States erected by popular subscrip- 

tion; it contains one of the first and best com- 

munity houses; it has a municipal beach, a 

municipal golf course, and other evidences of the 
public-spiritedness of its citizens. 

While there are a number of people of wealth in 
Winnetka, and many 
people with comfortable 
homes of their own and 
adequate incomes, there 
are also the local trades- 
people, typical of trades- 
people in a small town, 
and there are various 
types of laborers. There 
has been a small but 
steady influx of newly 
arrived immigrants, 
largely Italians, Swedes, 
and Czechs. The school 
population therefore 
quite heterogeneous, but 
with a somewhat higher 
percentage of children 
from good homes than would be found in most 
American communities. The median _intelli- 
gence of Winnetka children is only slightly above 
average. 

Winnetka has four schools: three lower grade 
buildings, running from the kindergarten through 
the sixth grade, and one seventh and eighth 
grade school. The senior high school is a town- 
ship high school; though situated in the southern 
part of Winnetka, it is controlled by a board of 
education and superintendent entirely independ- 
ent of the Winnetka board of education and 
superintendent. The local board of education 
has for many years been composed of high- 
minded, intelligent, public-spirited persons with 
no political ambitions or bias. These persons 
have served out of a strong desire to make their 


What we term “‘ 


system 


istic method. 


technic. 


creative education” is a 
debatable problem in the American school 
today. Large 
equipment and the feeling that the project 
method can be handled satisfactorily only 
in the private school combine to keep mass 
instruction and discourage the individual- 


Yet here we have a typical American 
town which has so solved this school problem 
as to have become a model for the entire 
country and an international vision. 
hear a great deal about the Winnetka, 
This is how Winnetka did it. 


Superintendent 


schools as good as possible. The superintendent 
has, therefore, had sympathetic support in his 
endeavor to make the schools modern and pro- 
gressive. It was under these favorable conditions 
that the Winnetka schools were reorganized to 
provide for individual progress, a large measure 
of individual instruction, and _ considerable 
emphasis on _ socialized and self-expressive 
activities. 

The curriculum in the Winnetka schools is 
divided into two parts: the “‘common essentials”’ 
and the ‘“‘group and creative activities.”’ “‘Com- 
mon essentials” include 
those knowledges and 
skills which will be used - 
by practically everyone; 
a certain speed and accu- 
racy in arithmetic, the 
ability to use common 
forms of punctuation and 
‘apitalization correctly, 
and the ability to spell 
correctly the most com- 
monly used words, infor- 
mation concerning known 
persons, places and 
events, and ability to 
discuss intelligently the 
outstanding civic, social, 
and industrial problems 
confronting the American people. ‘Group and 
creative activities,’ on the other hand, include 
those things in which the results arrived at by the 
children may legitimately differ; the appreciation 
of literature, music and art, playground activities, 
assemblies, handwork of various kinds, projects 
which are an end in themselves rather than a 
means to a mastery of subject-matter, dramatiza- 
tion, and much of the color material and back- 
ground of history and geography. 

Progress in the common essentials is strictly 
individual. Each child progresses through each 
unit of work at his own rate. He stays on one 
phase of work until he masters it and then goes 
on to the next. The units of work are distinctly 
units of achievement, not units of time. Except 
in speed in arithmetic the standards are the same 
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form on a large card supplied for each 


child. Asa child progresses from one goal 
to the next, the date of completing each +1 
goal is recorded by the teacher on the t 
ecard. At the end of six weeks the child 
connects the last recorded dates of all A 
subjects with a red line. Thus his | 
progress by subjects and as a whole is ; 


graphically shown from one six-week al 
period to the next. On the back of the 


S€ 
goal card the child’s group-spirit, orderli- te 
ness, initiative and the like are indicated 
by check marks after appropriate descrip- | 
tive paragraphs. This goal card with full 
explanation of the various goals is sent to h: 
parents instead of the usual report card. i 
The tests used to determine whether the 
child has reached his goal have for the p} 

most part been prepared in the Winnetka 
a schools. These have been repeatedly th 
They made a Swiss village of. cardboard boxes. The hs 
papers hanging on the blackboard are the children’s plans » 
and specifications for the houses they are going to make. tr 

The church was a community project; so were the ti 

market place in the middle of the village and the merry- 

go-round. The houses were individual projects by the se 

different children. The mountains are made of chairs tir 

and boxes covered with sheets, the lower part painted 

green, the upper part purple, and the peaks white for the ge 

snow. 

W 

M 

for all the children. The units of achieve- th 
ment are called “‘goals.’”’ These goals are th 

specific. Instead of saying, for example, di 

that a child must learn column addition 


during third grade, the Winnetka schools 


say that the child must be able, before 
s 4 i ky 


leaving third-grade arithmetic, to add + = | 
columns three digits wide and four digits | he 
high at the rate of three in three minutes 

with one hundred per cent accuracy. An i! 

effort has been made to define each goal - 

in each of the common essentials with VIKINGS APPEAL TO THE IMAGINATION OF SIXTH- = 


GRADE YOUNGSTERS 


One sixth-grade room prepared this viking village, with its fjord and boats, 
are printed in abbreviated stockade and rugged mountains. 


SELF-GOVERNING ASSEMBLIES ARE A CHARACTERISTIC FEATURE OF THE GROUP ACTIVITIES 
OF THE WINNETKA SCHOOLS. HERE CHILDREN ARE BEING PRESIDED T 
OVER BY ONE OF THEIR OWN CLASSMATES 
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= revised and expanded by the 
- teachers in the system until 
| there is now a complete set of 
on tests in arithmetic and lan- 
. il guage from the earliest grades 
hi through the eighth. Methods 
- of testing spelling and writing 
: a on the same general basis have 
oe also been worked out and a full 
<7 set in history and geography 
read" tests is under way. 

ted Leading up to the tests and 
tip- eading up to the tests an 


full providing material for reme- 
dial practice work where tests 


t m4 have been successfully passed 
is a series of self-instructive 
practice books. These books 
have been written by class- 
= room teachers and edited by 
eed the superintendent. They 


have been mimeographed, 


SIXTH-GRADE CHILDREN MAKE A CARDBOARD CATHEDRAL, A CASTLE, 
tried, and revised two or thre AND FIGURES FOR A MIDDLE AGES PROJECT IN 

times. There is a complete CONNECTION WITH SOCIAL STUDIES 

set of such books in arithme- 

tic and formal language, and a set in history- These practice books are self-corrective. Each 


geography is being developed. For reading, a_ child corrects his own daily work by comparing his 
wide range of books are required in each grade. answer with the answer in the back of the practice 
Most children read not fewer than fifteen books to book. This daily work is not marked and has 
the grade. One of the characteristic features of nothing to do with promotion, except in so far as 
the practice materials is that they are written it prepares the child for the tests. The tests are 
directly to the child as if they were a series of corrected by the teacher. When they are suc- 
correspondence lessons. They lead the child cessfully passed, the date is recorded on the 
step by step very gradually from the elements he child’s goal card and in the corresponding goal 
knows to the elements he is to learn. The child record book kept by the teacher. The teacher, of 
practices on each step until he masters it. Then course, helps the children as individuals and 
he goes on to the next. groups; occasionally, she may even present a 
topic to the entire class when this may 
be done without detriment to the pupil 
and with economy to the teacher. She is 
giving help and encouragement wherever 
she finds them needed. <A good teacher 
is as real and necessary an influence in 
this system as in any other. 

Grade repetition is impossible under 
the Winnetka plan. A child continues to 
work toward each goal until he reaches 
the standard of that goal. If a child 
requires a year and a half to complete a 
year’s work in one subject, he may take 
a year and a half. But he will do no 
repeating. He may sit in the same 
classroom two successive years, whereby 
some of his socialized activities will be 
duplicated, but in the common essentials 
his progress will be individual and con- 


THIS GROUP OF EIGHT-YEAR-OLDS DECIDED TO tinuous. 
REPRODUCE HOLLAND 


The thrifty Dutch girls are weaving. The boys built in this Dutch mantle THE group and creative activities are 
nd each child made a Dutch plate. The wooden shoes were borrowed by 8 


he children from parents who had been to Holland. handled in an entirely different way. 


boats, 
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Here, time is the relatively constant factor, while 
achievement varies from child to child. These 
activities are largely an end in themselves. They do 
not affect the child’s grade progress. They occupy 
on the program about half of each morning and 
half of each afternoon. They usually grow out of 
the children’s interests or out of their history- 
geography work. 

Some account may be given here of a number of 
these socialized and self-expressive activities. 

Discussions. These differ from recitations in 
that there is no attempt in a discussion to dis- 
cover whether a child has or has not studied any 
particular lesson. In a discussion there is room 
for difference of opinion—there is the real prob- 
lem. Frequently, discussions grow out of the 
material which children are handling in their 
individual work. This is particularly true of 
social science. In their discussions of history- 
geography and civic problems, and even of 
certain types of arithmetic work, the children 
have opportunity to experience the impact of 
mind on mind, to learn to speak freely and spon- 
taneously. 

Self-government. Each school in Winnetka is 
organized on some plan of self-government. 
There are assemblies presided over by the chil- 
dren. There are committees with definite re- 
sponsibilities in the conduct of the school; 


A MEDIEVAL CASTLE AND VILLAGE WORKED OUT BY A SIXTH-GRADE ROOM IN CONNECTION 
WITH SOCIAL STUDIES 


CHILDHOOD 


SECOND-GRADE CHILDREN SOMETIMES STUDY 
DESERT LIFE. THIS IS A SAND TABLE PROJ- 
ECT OF AN OASIS IN THE DESERT, WITH 
NOMAD TENTS, CAMELS AND A MOSQUE 


‘are of plants, care of grounds, committee on 
playground rules, assembly program committee. 
Work on these committees, participation in the 
self-government of the child’s local classroom, and 
participation in the business meetings of the entire 
assembled school present opportunities for self- 
dependence, language, quick thinking, responsi- 
bility and freedom in contact with large numbers. 
These opportunities are considered by the Winnet- 
ka schools 
to be one of 
the out- 
standing 
features of 
their tech- 
nic. 
Dramat- 
ics. Much 
use is made 
of dramat- 
ics, ranging 
from ex- 
ceedingly 
informal 
classroom 
dramatt- 
zations to 
fairly elab- 
orate public 
performan- 
ces depict- 
ing great 
events in 
history and 
reproduc- 
ing literary 
master- 
pieces. 
While there 


(Continued on page 58 
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Character Building 


in the Kindergarten 


The Boston Public Schools, CAROLINE ABORN, Director of Kindergartens 


T may be well to remind ourselves, before 
‘| beginning to use this program, that with 
children of kindergarten age, character 
training will be increasingly valuable the 
less it is formalized. Formal talks on 
virtues, even increasing ability on the children’s 
part to answer questions on what “should be 
done” in a given situation, will count for little 
unless ample opportunity to do the right thing is 
provided in a simple, normal way. 

“Actual life in an embryonic community,” 
where kindness, fair play, self-reliance, and other 
virtues are felt as imperative on the part of 
each for the sake of the comfort and well being of 
all, is by far the best way in which to develop 
character. The main task of the kindergartner 
in carrying out the program lies in so “‘setting the 
stage’ that one opportunity after another will 
present itself for the practice of the virtues she 
desires to inculeate. Mere talk about good 
workmanship, for example, might easily become 
artificial and meaningless. A _ well-conducted 
judging period which brings home to the careless 
and untidy child the reason why his bit of work 
cannot be taken home, or accepted for the exhibit, 
teaches a lesson not soon forgotten. 

Two characteristics of little children will be 
our great allies in this responsible work of char- 
acter building, imagination and love of imitation. 
Through dramatic games the child will live these 
characteristics until they become an integral part of 
himself. Story and picture and poem, thought- 
fully chosen to present some important truth, will 
kindle the child’s responsive imagination so that 
he will eagerly reach out to acquire for himself 
the traits he so admires. On these we may build 
as on a rock foundation. 


THe Law or HEALTH 


The aim of health-training in the kindergarten 
is so to interest the little child in good health 
that he will gladly co-operate in the measures 
necessary for the best development of his body, 
and will feel some sense of responsibility for the 
formation of right health habits. Health train- 
ing, to be effective, must be carried on in an 
atmosphere of joyousness and enthusiasm, for 
happiness is in itself health-giving, and furnishes 


the right background for teaching the laws of 
health. Mental hygiene is admittedly as much 
a part of health programs as definite physical 
health-habits. 


A. Topies for Discussion. 

1. Proper diet (including milk and water 
drinking, eating of vegetables, fruits and 
cereals, avoidance of too many sweets). 

2. Cleanliness of food. 

Avoid passing gum and lollypops from 
mouth to mouth. 

Wash fruits before eating. 

. Cleanliness of body. 

. Cleanliness and amount of clothing. 

. Cleanliness of surroundings. 

Many hours of sleep with open windows. 

. Out-of-door play. 
. Posture. 

. Safety in streets. 


OO NID 


These topics should be taken up in ways that 
will stimulate the child’s interest and aid in 
producing right attitudes. With little children 
the emotional reaction is all-important. All sorts 
of devices to stimulate interest and recognize 
effort will occur to the enthusiastic teacher. 
Badges, banners and stars have their place when 
used in the right way. To the little child, health 
isa vague thing. It is often necessary to supply 
a motive, whether that motive be the approval 
of the child’s small world, or a sprinkle of scented 
taleum powder on little hands that show the 
results of unaccustomed scrubbing. Each teacher 
must adapt her methods to the situation she 
finds in her own district. 

Some of the important health-habits, such as 
the proper use of the handkerchief in covering a 
cough, and keeping fingers and tools from the 
mouth, may be practiced in school constantly 
enough to help, but in the main kindergarten 
activities, to be effective, must arouse an interest 
that will carry overinto the home. Successful habit 
formation is most likely to result when there is 
active co-operation between mother and teacher. 


B. Practice in Activities. 
Nearly every part of the kindergarten program 


\ 
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may be utilized in connection with health training. 
Cleanliness is here taken as a typical example. 
An informal discussion of the necessity of clean 
hands arises from a school situation such as the 
handling of picture books or colored papers. The 
talk naturally widens to include other phases of 
cleanliness. Pictures and posters (readily obtain- 
able from various organizations or from maga- 
zines) are shown, and a story. such as “The Pig 
Brother,’ by Laura E. Richards, is told. A 
rhyme or song, preferably a gay or humorous one, 
may be taught. Such a rhyme as— 


“Diddle, diddle dumpling! My son Jack 
Never eats with hands all black; 


SEPTEMBER 


Younger 


Physical handicaps 
Mental handicaps 


ScHoot Heattu REcorD 
Oct. Jan. May 
Attendance: 
Times tardy..... 


Diseases: 


Keeps hands away from face 
Washes hands before eating 


PuHysIcAL CONTROLS 


Oct. Jan. May 
Catches ball. 
Skilful with hands. . 


EMOTIONAL CONTROLS 
As REVEALED IN SoctaL SITUATIONS 


Over-demonstrative ................ 
Repressed. . 

Easily discouraged .. 

Over-anxious. . 

Fearful....... 

Sulky.. 


Impulsive. . . 


Oct. Jan. May 


Method of marking:—A, above average; 


CHILDHOOD 


But scrubs them well both palm and back, 
And washes his face, does my son Jack,” 


with its strong rhythm and vigorous action, helps 
to invest the very prosaic hand and face washing 
with new interest. 

A play village or house built of blocks may be 
used as the starting point for interest in cleanliness 
of surroundings and in simple responsibilities, 
such as putting torn papers and fruit skins in the 
proper receptacles. 

Handwork offers an endless field for impressing 
health facts in an interesting way. Such activ- 
ities as drawing, paper-cutting, mounting maga- 
zine pictures in ‘Health Books,” and the making 


BOSTON PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
KINDERGARTEN PROGRESS RECORD 


JUNE 


MENTAL CONTROLS 
CREATIVE PowWER AS REVEALED IN ACTIVITIES 
Oct. Jan. May 

Initiative: 

Concentration. 

Perseverance. 

Completes work... 

Sense of humor. . 

Speaks freely . 

Has fund of information. . 

Drawing: 

Music. . 

Listens with appreciat ion. 


Soctat AND Morat ContROLS 
Traits AS REVEALED IN Soctau SITUATIONS 
Oct. Jan. May 
Self. reliance: 
Industry: 


Orderliness: 


Keeps things in place... . 


Promptness: 


Obedience: 


Kindness: 

Helps those younger and weaker............... 
Co-operation: 

Submits to will of ee: 

Plays fair. . 
Leadership: 


Courtesy: 


Self-control: 
Keeps temper........... 
Keeps “hands off”. 


B, average; C, below average. 
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of charts and posters are only 
a few of the _ possibilities. 
Simple, attractive posters, 
illustrating hectographed 
health rhymes or “slogans,” 
are useful in keeping the 
home informed of the kin- 
dergarten program. Careful 
planning by the teacher brings 
such posters within the power 
of very little children. For 
the ‘‘Diddle, diddle dump- 
ling’ poster, a strip of paper 
bordered and fringed for a 
towel, and an outlined wash- 
bowl and soap dish crayoned 
and cut, may be mounted with 
the rhyme on a square paper 
having a crayoned edge. 

The old game, “‘Here we go 
round the mulberry-bush,” makes a lively health 
game. ‘This is the way we wash our hands,” 
etc., in vigorous pantomime, with the circle dance 
between verses, is enjoyed by-all children. They 
are ready to furnish from their own experience 
a long list of health activities. The luncheon 
period is rich in opportunities for education in 
cleanliness as well as in diet. Such discussion 
must be carefully managed, and be so simple 
and friendly in tone as to avoid arousing self-con- 
sciousness in the children. 

Excursions aid here, as they do in every part of 
the kindergarten program. The beauty of grow- 
ing things after a rain, the cleanly habits of many 
animals and birds, even the measures taken to 
keep the streets clean, may add to the impression 
being made on the child’s mind. 

Literary values should be preserved for the 
younger children as zealously as for the college 
student. The use of pure literature teaches 
health in the very best way by establishing right 
mental habits. In the story group there is 
repose, joy in contemplation, and that feeling of 
solidarity of the group that grown people experi- 
ence in the theater and in the church. The 
following stories are recommended: 


Milk and Oatmeal 


She Wouldn’t Drink Milk... .John Martin’s Book 
The Boy and His Pets. . .lowa Tuberculosis Ass’n 
The Wonderful Window |..Cho-Cho and _ the 
The Magic Oat Field | Health Fairy 

Fruit 
The Ambitious Apple...... Kate Whiting Patch 


Candy 
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THE INFLUENCE OF A GOOD STORY IS BEYOND MEASURE 


Food in General 

The Gypsy’s Magic Rings eis 
Catching Santa Claus |{°°""’ J. Mace Andress 
The Little Vegetable Men.................... 
Cho-Cho and the Health Fairy 


Sleep 
The Little Dark Pony........... Maud Lindsay 
The Little Girl Who Grew Smaller............. 
Emily H. Leland 
The Little Chick That Wouldn’t Go to Bed... .. 
Edna Deihl 

Teeth 
Old Grouchy Man Toothache. ..Theresa Dansdill 
The Jolly Signposts.......Harriet L. Wedgewood 


Cleanliness 
The Child Who Forgot to Wash His Face....... 
Carolyn 8. Bailey 
The Little Kitten That Would Not Wash Its Face 
Edna Deihl 
K. E. Griffith 
Dust Under the Rug............Maud Lindsay 
The Pig Brother 
Golden Windows 
The Coming of the King 


.... Laura E. Richards 


THe Law or SELF-CONTROL 

By self-control in the kindergarten is meant 
the ability on the part of each child to curb his 
vagrant impulses and to direct his activities and 
instinctive tendencies so as to work and play 
harmoniously with other children. Self-control 
is developed in the same way as all the other 
powers of self-expression, or self-direction, by 
regular exercise. The child should be led to feel 
his individual responsibility as early as possible, 
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and allowed to direct his powers toward the 
accomplishment of his own purpose, limited by 
the law defining the rights of others. 
A. Topics for Discussion. 

Standards of self-control for little children. 

1. To keep from crying at all times and to 
ask help when needed. 

2. To respect rights of others—stand and 
wait—not crowd. 

3. To bear with each other—meither fight 
nor quarrel, nor tell tales. 

4. To answer politely—not impulsively. 

5. To talk quietly—neither shout nor 
scream. 

6. To wait until another has finished before 

beginning to talk. 
. To respect and care for material. 

8. To claim only one’s share of attention, or 
of material things. 

B. Practice in Activities. 
Increasing control of hands and feet. 

Manipulating material. 

Skipping, running, dancing. 

Acquiring poise—ability to direct one’s own 
movements; to carry objects from one 
place to another without accident; to sit 
well in chair without interfering with 
neighbor. 

Developing good 
drinking. 

Rendering prompt, cheerful obedience to a 
eall. 

Gaining ability to refrain from annoying 
playmates. 

Growing in honesty and truthfulness. 

Maintaining respectful attitude toward 
older people. 

Learning to accept criticism and suggestion. 

Learning to share materials and to sub- 
ordinate own interest. 


habits in eating and 


Excursions. 

Behaving well on street. 

Respecting people’s property; learning to 
enjoy beautiful things without handling 
them. 

Waiting at curb for group before crossing. 

Games. 
For physical control. 

Skipping. 

Ponies. 

Flying and hopping birds. 

Marching, leading and following in 
turn. 

Snow man. 

Skating. . 

Balls and bean bag. 


Sense games, for self-control. 
Hiding games, not telling where object 
is hidden. 
Listening games, 
others may listen. 


Guessing games, being attentive and 
alert. 


keeping quiet so 


Stories 
Prince Harweda........... Elizabeth Harrison 
The Search for a Good Child..... Maud Lindsay 
Elizabeth Stoll, “Kindergarten Review” 
The Talkative Tortoise........... Jataka Tales 


Rhymes 


“Hurrah for Bobby Bumble, 
He never minds a tumble, 
But up he jumps 
And rubs his bumps, 
And doesn’t even grumble.” 


“It’s ever so brave 
To try to save 
A girl on a runaway horse; 
You could do that, of course! 
But think of trying, 
To keep from crying, 
When you’re hungry and tired and cross— 
You couldn’t do that, of course!”’ 
—The Goops 


‘‘When you travel in the street, 
Are you cautious and discreet? 
Do you look about for horses 
When your little brother crosses? 
Do you go the shortest way, 
Never stopping once to play?”’ 

—The Goops 


THe Law oF SELF-RELIANCE 


In the kindergarten the child is helped to 
depend upon himself, to choose and act for him- 
self, the aim being to make him desire to take 
care of himself and serve others. Formal exposi- 
tion is impossible, but the child is constantly 
meeting situations which call for the practice of 
self-reliance. Opportunities are given him 
through talks, pictures, stories, songs and poems. 
This law is especially stressed through talks deal- 
ing with the child’s daily experiences. 


A. Topics for Discussion. 
1. Child’s relation to home and to the kinder- 
garten. 
What can he do to help? 


Play with the baby. 
Take care of his toys. 


B. 


| 
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Take care of wearing apparel, coats, 


t hats, rubbers, mittens, ete., both at 
- home and in kindergarten. 
ds Take care of play material in kinder- 
garten. 
ai | How a child can develop poise. 


| By increasing ability to move about 
with purpose, 
| and to perform 


son allotted tasks 
say with  definite- 
ness. 

ew” | By rising and 
ales | making a state- 


ment clearly or 
| repeating a 
| rhyme. 
By standing alone 
and choosing a 
game. 


2. Study of pictures illus- 
trating helpfulness, 
independence and serv- 
ice. 

The Helping Hand. 
St. George and the 
Dragon. 


Hiding and guessing games. 

All games in which the children take over 
the responsibility. 

Simple folk games. 


Luncheon. 


The children should learn to conduct this 


Pictuves of heroic A BOSTON KINDERGARTEN DECIDES TO PUT A NEW ROOF ON 


| men in action. 
Pictures showing children at work. 


roops Pictures showing children doing things 
for themselves: 
B. Practice in Activities. 
Block building which requires the planning of 
projects. 

The choosing of suitable material for their 
execution. 
Goops The careful handling and distribution of this 

material at close of period. 

Accurately observing objects or pictures and 
ved to developing power to réproduce them. 
r him- Initiating a piece of work for a group project. 
o take Refraining from all interference with other 
exposi- children. 
stantly Handwork which requires choosing work to do 
tice of and appropriate materials. 
1 him Using hands skilfully and materials eco- 
poems. nomically. 
cs deal- Expressing definite ideas. 

Working quietly and independently. 

Games. 

Children should be encouraged to organize 

kinder- their own games. 


The following games especially emphasize 
self-reliance. 
The Knights. 
The Toyman. 


THE WHITE HOUSE 


period with but little assistance, dis- 
tributing napkins and crackers in a 
courteous, orderly way. 

Children’s Orchestra. 

Each child must be self-reliant in order to be 
permitted to join the orchestra. He 
must learn to be obedient to signals, 
attentive, accurate, careful, as well as 
responsive to rhythm. 


Stories 


The Man on the Chimney.... . Boston Collection 
‘Tre Lem... ........... Boston Collection 
Dora and the Lighthouse. ..... Boston Collection 
The Bird that Tried.......... Boston Collection 


The Ant and the Grasshopper.. Boston Collection 
Hans and the Four Giants... . Elizabeth Harrison 


The Line of Golden Light... . Elizabeth Harrison 
The Log Cabin Boy..... Carolyn Sherwin Bailey 
Maud Lindsay 
The Pony Engine.............. Mary C. Jacobs 


THe LAw or RELIABILITY 


Let us teach our little children to be trust- 
worthy, honest and truthful and so begin to 
develop reliable boys and girls. A young child 
soon discovers the meaning of property rights in 

(Continued on page 60) 
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E are living in a period of reconstruction, 
/| utilizing the ideas which the war created 
'' for the purpose of making the coming 
* generation a more efficient and happy 

“~*~! race. In studying the history of nations 
we invariably find that every great war is fol- 
lowed by a period of marked progress in all 
lines of civilization, but never before has a 
reconstructive period been responsible for such 
radical changes in the field of education as our 
present one. 


*SUCCESSIVE TYPES OF METHODS. 
| 


Old—Teacher Dominated. New—Pupil Directed. 


1. Compulsion. 
Force, Fear, 
Memorization. 


4. Socialization. 
Pupil co-operation under 
teacher control. 


5. Purposing. 
Activity under internal 
drive. Opportunity for 
complete experience. 


6. School life in a “State of 
Nature.” No indoctrina- 
tion by teacher. 


2. Predigestion. 
Persuasion, Logical Organi- 
zation, Drill. 


3. Motivation. 
Interest, Devices, 
‘Learning by doing.” 


Teaching Subject-Matter. Teaching Children. 


*Courtesy of Dr. 8. A. Courtis. 


That we may better appreciate these recent 
developments in educational practices, it may 
be worth while to trace briefly the growth of 
the different 
types of 
methods 
which have 
been em- 
ployed in ed- 
ucation, be- 
ginning with 
the one used 
in the earliest 
Kuropean 
schools, and 
following 
through the 
successive 
changes 
which have 
led up to the 
type of meth- 
od most 
widely used 
in pro- 


Changing Methods in Education 


By Niwa Banton Smitu, Supervisor of Research, Detroit Public Schools 


WE MUST CONTROL THE MECHANICS OF BEGINNING READING 


Courtesy, Detroit Public Schools 


gressive schools of our own country at the present 
time. 

An inspection of the characteristics of these 
various methods reveals to us that the three 
old types were entirely teacher dominated, and 
that the goal was that of teaching subject-matter, 
whereas the newer methods are largely pupil 
directed, and the all-important goal now is 
that of teaching children. 

In considering the characteristics of the earliest 
type, that of compulsion, we find this method 
to have been characterized by force, fear and 
memorization. Children were forced to learn 
through fear of punishment, and the method 
used was that of rote memorization. They 
chanted long lists of words and tables over and 
over until they knew them by heart, as is still 
done in some of the schools in the Orient. After 
a time leaders in education came to question 
this method, and as a result they gradually 
introduced the method of predigestion in which 
they resorted somewhat to persuasion. There 
appeared an attempt to organize material log- 
ically. In reading, for instance, instead of having 
long lists of words to be learned, they assembled 
these words into stories and poems. They also 
began to conduct drill exercises with the children, 
rather than obliging them to learn through 
rote memory. 

Then even- 
tually and 
rather recent- 
ly educators 
came to 
sponsor the 
method of 
motivation. In 
this method 
they gave con- 
sideration to 
the interest 
of the child 
himself, and 
used devices 
which would 
make the 
work enjoya- 
ble to him. 
It also 
during _ this 
period that 
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there came into existence the slogan of “learning 
by doing”’; that is, letting the child learn through 
his own activities. 

Recently and in rapid succession the three 
newer methods have appeared. The first of 
these, the method of socialization, is character- 
ized by pupil co-operation; teaching children 
to live together and work together in a social 
atmosphere such as we have outside of school, 
rather than requiring each one to remain con- 
tinuously in his own seat, isolated from the rest of 
the group and carrying out tasks independently 
of their co-operation. 

All of these improvements eventually led 
up to the method of purposing, the method 
which is characterized by activity under internal 
drive on the part of the child himself. In this 
type of instruction the pupil is given opportunity 
for complete development not only of intellect 
but also of personality and character. Because 
of these characteristics this method is widely 
used in our own schools at the present time. 

There are a few people who are advocating 
the sixth type of method, a very free kind of 
instruction, school life in a state of nature 
with no indoctrination whatever by the teacher. 
The children are permitted to roam about 
learning what they will, when they will. A 
child will look at a book for a little while, then 
he will run over and play with some blocks 
for a few minutes, then he will run up to the 
blackboard and mark on it and so on. Probably 
a bright child would eventually learn the funda- 
mentals under these conditions, but it would 
take a great deal of time, so much that in my 
opinion it is not an economical method to use. 
Our race has lived a long, long time and has 
accumulated a great store of knowledge. I 
believe it is our 
duty to get this 
knowledge over 
to children as 
rapidly as we can 
so that they may 
have some time 
left in which to 
make original 
contributions to 
civilization. 

In considering 
all of these 
methods we find 
that the method 
of purposing is 
the one which 
has taken the 
greatest hold on 
the country, and 
is’ ‘proving most 


Courtesy, Detroit Public Schools 


SOCIALIZATION THROUGH GROUP WORK 
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popular in our progressive schools at the present 
time. It is patterned directly from life; it is 
the way in which we accomplish worth while 
things in life itself. 

Let us turn for a minute to the various steps 
which we employ in a natural learning situation. 


*ESSENTIAL ELEMENTS IN NATURAL 
LEARNING PROCESS. 


Drive: Stimulation. Obstacle. 
Will to Achieve. 

Consideration of Obstacles and Past Experience. 
Organization. 


Desire. 
Purpose: Imagined Goal. 
Planning: 

Selection. 
Acting: Execution of Plan. Achievement of Goal. 

Judging: Appraisal in Terms of Satisfaction. 


Generalizing: Critical Review. Formulation of Conclusions. 


*Courtesy of Dr. 8. A. Courtis. 


Whenever we accomplish anything in life 
outside of school there is first awakened within 
us a drive as a result of some stimulation which 

sates in us a desire to make the accomplishment. 
There are always obstacles in the pathway of 
our achievements, but, nevertheless, as we imag- 
ine the goal, we m: ake up our mind that we will 
achieve the end in view in spite of the obstacles. 
When the stimulation has erystallized into a 
purpose strong enough to cause us to act, then 
we begin planning as to ways and means of 
accomplishing our goal. We consider the obsta- 
cles in the light of our past experience, select 
certain steps to take and organize the whole 
into a complete plan of action. Then we set 
about to execute our plan and actually achieve 
the goal. As we accomplish the thing which we 
set out to do, we judge this achievement in the 
light of our original aim and as it approaches 
our ideal, it brings 
us great satisfac- 
tion to know that 
we have over- 
come the obsta- 
cles in our way 
and have accom- 
plished our pur- 
pose. As we 
critically review 
the whole situa- 
tion we generalize 
our failures and 
successes and 
formulate 
clusions which 
help us_ better 
to achieve the 
same or similar 
purposes at a fu- 
ture time. Thus 


GIVING AN OPPORTUNITY FOR CHILD-PURPOSED ACTIVITIES 


Courtesy, Detroit Public Schools 


it is that we utilize the steps in the outline in 
meeting life situations. 

If it is necessary to engage in all these various 
activities in arriving at life goals, should we not 
give children experiences in the schoolroom 
designed to develop them along all of these 
lines? We have not been doing this in the 
past. It is the teacher who has been having 
all of this valuable experience. All the child 
was permitted to do was execute the teacher’s 
plan. Take reading for example: In the past 
the course of study has been the stimulation 
which has created in the teacher the desire to 
cover a certain amount of work before the end 
of the term. The obstacles have been in the 
way of the new words which the children did 
not know. But the teacher has _ envisioned 
carrying the class through the course by the 
end of the term, made up her mind she could 
do it, and straightway set about to plan the 
presentation of the lesson. When she had the 
plan prepared she handed it over to the children 
as an assigned task. The children themselves 
had no part in the stimulation, the purposing, 
or the planning. They had but to carry out 
someone else’s plan, reach an adult goal. When 
the work was done, the children had no chance 
to judge their own results, as it was the teacher 
who said “That is right or wrong,” as the case 
might be. It was she who drew conclusions 
as to how she should present the lesson another 
time. During the whole process it was the 
teacher who had the benefit of a valuable expe- 
rience; the child had only to execute or carry 
out the task assigned to him. 

As a matter of fact, merely going through 
the motions of doing things is not the most 
essential element in the learning process. The 
emotional attitudes and reactions which accom- 
pany the doing play an infinitely greater’ part 
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in developing a child than the mere 
outward activities. If we would build well- 
rounded personalities, we must provide 
children with ample opportunities for under- 
taking goals of their own purposing, for 
planning ways of overcoming the obstacles 
in their pathway, for passing judgment 
on their own successes and failures, for 
generalizing from such experiences better 
ways of accomplishing similar activities in 
the future, and for experiencing the thrill 
of their own self-conquests. Such training 
serves to foster within them the desire to 
pursue greater and more worthy aims of 
increasing difficulty. 


THE period of primary instruction is the 
most critical one in the child’s entire school 
life. It is the period when we must exert the 
greatest effort in establishing these worthy ideals 
and attitudes. At this age level the child’s mind 
is highly plastic and impressionable; it is the 
period in which the instincts develop into the 
higher social units, when everything that happens 
to the child is important in that it influences 
his future thought, feeling, and conduct. 

Granted that this is true, how can we bring 
situations into the classroom which will provide 
opportunities to develop character and person- 
ality and which at the same time will serve to 
give the child control over the fundamental 
tool subjects which are so necessary to his 
future educational advancement? This is a 
problem which is facing educators everywhere, 
and is being effectively met in various ways 
in different sections of the country. As a 
means of making a concrete classroom appli- 
cation, I shall briefly characterize’ one way 
in which we are trying to solve it in Detroit. 
The materials and activities which I shall 
describe were devised for the sole purpose of 
giving the child control over the mechanics 
of beginning reading, and at the same time 
promote the development of his general per- 
sonality by letting him daily live through all 
of the steps in a natural learning process as 
previously outlined. For the sake of brevity 
I shall describe only the materials used for 
one lesson which illustrate the steps which 
the child himself takes in carrying out this 
lesson in the classroom. 


For each lesson the pupil uses: 
A paper “picture frame.” On this frame 
is printed a background in which the impor- 
tant objects are omitted and in their 
places are printed their names. 
A sheet of “cut-outs.” These cut-outs 


are composed of a series of printed figures 
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to be cut out, colored and pasted on the 
frame to make a completed picture. 


It is reasonably safe to assume that in every 
primary-age child there exists an innate love 
for cutting, coloring and pasting. In this mate- 
rial this instinctive interest is taken advantage 
of in developing the child’s desire to read. He 
does not undertake the lesson merely because 
the teacher has assigned it to him as a task to 
be done, but rather because he purposes to do 
it of his own accord. The sight of the cut-outs 
and frame is sufficient stimulation to arouse 
in him an impulse to make an attractive picture 
to take home, and he is willing to carry on any 
activity which will assist him in attaining this 
end. In this particular case the activity involved 
is learning to read a set of directions. 


Directions: To guide the child in making his 
pictures, a series of printed directions is pro- 
vided. The directions, frames and cut-outs 
for the entire course of lessons are bound 
together in one large pad. The child must fol- 
low these directions which accompany any one 
lesson in order to build his picture correctly. 


Thus from the very beginning the child 
uses reading as a tool, as a means to an end. 
He is entirely unconscious of learning to read. 
His thought and effort are directed toward 
picture construction. Yet he learns easily and 
naturally to use words as symbols for objects 
and acts, to understand the relations between 
words, and the significance of sentences. He 
learns the functions of reading by experience, 
and comprehends its purpose. He reads under- 
standingly, and for a purpose from the beginning. 

We must experience and conquer obstacles in 
any learning process. In each set of directions 
there are several words which are new to the child; 
it is necessary for him to know what these words 
are in order to carry out the directions for build- 
ing his pictures. He, himself, may overcome 
the obstacles of these unknown words by looking 
them up in his own little dictionary which is 
provided for that purpose. 


Dictionary. In this little book all of the 
new words of the course are pictured in 
such a way that the child may find them 
out for himself by matching the unrecog- 
nized word with the same one in the dic- 
tionary and looking at the pictures above it. 


Story Book. Upon completing his picture 
the child takes out his story book in which 
he finds a sheet upon which has been printed 
a small reproduction of the large picture 
which he has just completed, together with 
a story about the picture which involves 


the new words he has been teaching to 
himself during the picture-building activity 
The pages in this book are arranged and 
fastened in such a way that the child cannot 
see the replica of his picture until he loos- 
ens the leaf upon which it is_ printed. 
Upon completion of each picture, the child 
loosens the corresponding leaf of the story 
book so that he may see a small copy of 
his completed picture. This printed picture 
furnishes him: with a standard whereby he 
may judge the success of his work. He 
compares his product with it, and if the 
two are exactly alike he knows that he 
has carried out the directions correctly. 
In other words, he has a means of checking 
his own comprehension. If his picture is 
not like the reproduction, he removes the 
parts that are in the wrong places, rereads 
his directions, and makes corrections. If 
his picture is correct, he then studies the 
story about the picture, with reference 
to his dictionary if necessary. When he 
feels that he is prepared, he goes to the 
teacher and reads the story aloud to her. 
This oral reading is a test of the child’s 
ability to recognize the new words learned. 
during the picture-building activity. The 
number of pages loosened in the story 
book at any time is a measure of the child’s 
individual progress. 


When the child comes into the first grade 
from the kindergarten and takes up the formal 
tool subjects, it is infinitely important that high 
ideals concerning work, correct attitudes and 
good habits toward it, be established. With 
the use of such materials as those described 
the first-grade child develops initiative, self- 
reliance, and the ability to overcome difficulties 
rather than waiting for someone else to untangle 
all the hard.knots for him. Because he has 
an opportunity to pass judgment on his own 
work he develops a critical attitude towards 
his own short-comings. These and many other 
qualities are developed which contribute to 
well-rounded character, in my estimation the 
greatest service any of us can render to the 
children within our charge. 

This example illustrates only one way in 
which the ideals of modern education may 
be applied in the classroom. Schools everywhere 
are teaching subject-matter while preparing for 
such purposeful activities as the following: 
Giving an entertainment for the purpose of 
earning money for some worthy cause; pre- 
paring an exhibit to show parents what they 
have learned about some phase of school work; 
making gifts for sick or needy children; having 
(Continued on page 62) 


Getting Back on the Job 


By Cuarues K. Taytor, M.A., Director Educational Records Bureau, New York 


for so- 
called deca- 
[oe dence and 
loose-living of the 
last few years. When 
conditions have 
become so glaringly 
bad that we cannot 
help but notice 
them, we only too 
promptly declareit to 
be the fault of youth, 
or words that 
effect, and let it go 
at that. So it has 
come about that our 
young folk have, for 
our convenience, 
been trying to fill 
the role we offered 
them. But, some- 
how or other, we 
are not now quite 
so sure that they 
should have taken 
all the blame for 
the irresponsibility 
that has character- 
ized the years since 


the war. True 
indeed so much 
smoke indicates some 


fire; all has not been 
as well as one might 
desire with a small 
but conspicuous 
fraction of our boys 
and girls. There 
have been excesses 
based on thought- 
lessness, ignorance, a 
lack of proper train- 
ing and oversight, 
and a letting down 
of self-restraint 


Mr. Taylor believes in giving every child a square 
deal. Through his work in directing the Department of 
Educational Research, Carteret Academy, Carteret, New 
Jersey, contributing articles on education to “The Out- 
look” and in his present advisory capacity in a founda- 
tion which is following the child for vocational guidance 
from the age of six through the junior high school, he is 
helping childhood in a unique way. 

Having tested the mental, emotional, and physical 
reactions of more than 10,000 children, Mr. Taylor’s 
contribution to our home and school discussion is par- 


ticularly authoritative. 


younger generation 


)|N a typically thoughtless fashion we have to blame. Tragedy and honest investigation 
‘| been blaming the 


have proved that it is the older generation 
which has been set- 
ting an example for 
careless living, law- 
lessness, and a toler- 
ance of anything, no 
matter how degrad- 
ing, if only it could 
be camouflaged 
under the name of 
“art” or “‘self-expres- 
sion” or “personal 
liberty.” It would 
seem that the bal- 
ance of blame is 
almost equal, the 
scales tipping with 
adult responsibility 
in the matter. 

We cannot by any 
means say that a 
majority of the older 
generation has been 
to blame. The great 
mass of our people 
still form the back- 
ground of strength 
and good sense upon 
which this nation 
must and does 
depend. The trouble 
has been caused by 
a minority, a care- 
less, ill-balanced 
minority, which has 
been featured and 
its acts capitalized 
by the press. The 
rational majority 
being naturally far 
less conspicuous, the 
younger generation 
has seen the fire- 
works and has heard 
false and destructive 
pseudo-psychological 


erroneously termed ‘‘freedom”’ or “‘self-expression”’ 
that will be paid for in pain and sorrow for years 
to come. But we cannot say that these unfor- 
tunate young people have had only themselves 


theories, with which too many of us tried to cheat 
our consciences. All this is becoming increasingly 
clear to us as we realize that the effect upon the 
average American home has in far too many 
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cases been disastrous. It even looks as though 
in the home we shall find both the cause and the 
effect of the present lack of conformity to old 
ideals no light matter when we consider that the 
home, after all, is the foundation without which 
our civilization would be reduced to chaos as have 
other civilizations before us, for the same reason. 

And here again it is doubtless but a small 
fraction of our homes whose influence has been 
entirely destructive, homes in which the par- 
ents were wearied by the tedium of living, lacked 
the mental resources necessary to make living 
interesting, homes in which the parents seem 
to have had but one aim, the gaining of release 
through any kind of relaxation, provided it 
produced excitement and relief from the boredom 
of their own society. And the limits seem to 
have been only those provided by their means. 
Many of us have had considerable financial 
success recently, and do not know what to do 
about it, unless to spend money as lavishly as 
possible on “good times’ for parents and equally 
destructive “good times” for the children. In 
England, for instance, when a family has means, 
the sons are strictly taught the responsibility that 
money involves. Too many of us have not 
developed this idea as yet. We must splurge. 
We must show society how much we can spend, 
and then we pass on to our children social con- 
cepts that are artificial and pernicious. I actually 
know of one mother who sent home a boy of twelve 
years invited to a dance given for her eleven-year- 


old son because the guest did not wear evening: 


clothes. 

All this, of course, concerns but a very small 
fraction of homes, but the example of the few 
has affected the many, and the many are arousing 
themselves in order that our American standards 
of decency, self-respect and self-control may be 
preserved. As a consequence public authorities 
are trying to make our cities better places for 
children to livein. There is a rising demand that 
a fraction of our publishing people either clean 
house or go out of business. The careless use 
‘of the words “art” and “freedom” is deplored by 
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an increasingly determined majority of parents, 
who say that, after all, society has a right to 
protect itself from anything that does it harm. 
If there is a kind of perpetration termed “art” 
which has a bad effect upon ‘‘Young America,” 
then society should abolish that kind of expres- 
sion. In fact the great majority of us do not 
believe that this kind of thing is really art at all. 

The home, the real American home, has found 
that allowing immature children to follow their 
own impulses and desires brings calamity to 
character and to health, one or both. The 
American home, once it realizes a condition, is 
quite capable of handling it. In the German- 
town section of Philadelphia, for instance, associa- 
tions like the ‘Mothers in Council” and ‘‘Par- 
ents’ Council” have taken up such matters as the 
social life of their children and have come back 
to the healthy and rational program of the past. 
In the recent holidays in that city I saw a very 
fine and attractive young people’s dance. The 
ages, I dare say, ranged through the early teens. 
There were on hand about a hundred boys and 
girls and the place was a fine and large old man- 
sion. The dance did not begin at ten or eleven 
as has been the custom with children lately. It 
began promptly at eight, and the hundred were on ° 
hand when the orchestra began playing. On the 
first floor was the dancing; on the second floor 
games. There was little effort on the part of the 
young folks to dress as nearly like adults as 
possible. I doubt if there were more than six or 
eight tuxedos among the boys present. It was an 
affair for young people, not an artificial, imitation- 
adult affair with the latter’s unhealthy effect. 
At ten, if you please, the orchestra stopped and 
the refreshments were served. ‘There was a great. 
good time in normal, self-respecting boy-and-girl 
fashion. At about ten-thirty those young people 
began going home,’the girls in care of their parents 
or other adults. 

The home, I-believe, is getting back on the job. 
And when it really is functioning the behavior 
problems affecting the community and the school 
will largely solve themselves. 


Geography 


By G. D. MartTInEAU 


I teach them interesting things 
Of where all goods are made, 
Of what their manufacture brings 

In profitable trade. 


I teach them from a bloodless book 
To scan a bloodless chart, 

And pray one day their eyes may look 
To find the throbbing heart. 


I teach that crumbling mountains built 
The spreading plains below; 

But I can smell the river silt 
In lands I do not know. 


—The London Spectator. 
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‘Teaching Third Grade 
Number through Experience 


The Cincinnati Public Schools, RANDALL J. Connon, Superintendent 


teaching objectives in third-grade 
number are well defined. We need to 
provide a variety of activities for strength- 
| ening the learning of the previous grades 
J and developing new bonds that will enable 
the child to meet the demands for number in his 
present and future life. Through these activities, 
problems typical of real life, varied in type and 
interestingly concrete to the child, will be stimu- 
lated. This will lead up to and develop naturally 
drills on the fundamental facts which shall lead 
to automatic control of addition, subtraction, 
multiplication and division. 
We must keep the subject-matter of this grade 


carefully in mind. Generally stated it is as 
follows: 


Reading and writing numbers to 10,000. 
Addition and Subtraction: 
Review of the forty-five combinations with 
emphasis on 
5 5 6 6 6 7 7 8 


6 7 8 9 8 9 


“I Or 


11 12 13 «14 13 14 15 15 16 17 

Review of the eighty-one combinations with 
emphasis on 

11 11 12 #12 «18 

; 5 


5 6 5 ( 
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Single column addition of seven addends. 


Bridging of tens—adding by endings. 
§ 1 2%. 
6 6 6 6 


Addition of not more than four numbers of 
three digits each including carrying. 


Subtraction: 


Numbers not to exceed four digits. 


Include 
borrowing. 


Minuend to contain not more than one cipher. " 


Process not to include two consecutive borrow- 
ings. 


Multiplication and Division: 
Review combinations of 2’s, 5’s, 10’s. 
One-half of even numbers to 12. 
One-fifth of 5, 10, 15, 20, 25. 
Multiplicands not to exceed three digits. 
Multipliers of one digit and including 10. 


Short Division: 
Quotients not to exceed three digits, with 
remainders as remainders. 


Meaning of multiplier, 


product, 
quotient. 


divisor, 

Measurement: 
Minutes in hour. 
Hours in day. 
Days in week. 
Weeks in month. 
Months in year. 


U.S. Money: 
Reading and writing of U. 8S. money. 


Symbols $ and ¢. 


Relative value of coins to one dollar. 


Inches in foot. 
Feet in yard. 
Inches in yard. 
Pints in quart. 
Quarts in gallon. 


Project activities that establish a relation with 
child life have their place in the number work of 
this grade. A group of experiences having the 
local department store for their impulse must 
convincingly correlate the activities and subject- 
matter of the outline in English for the third 
grade. Nature study, stories of primitive life, 
of local pioneer life, and of Japanese life provide 
a study of the source and preparation of silk, 
wool, cotton and linen goods, of tanning leather 
and the shoe industry in Cincinnati. Out of 
these develop projects in making looms, weaving 
blankets and rugs, making crude pottery, and 
constructing simple furniture and household uten- 
sils. At the opening of school, thrift lessons may 
center in the purchase and use of books for the 
school library, and of school supplies. Play 


activities provide for making toys and games. 
Thus various phases of the department store idea 
may be developed and emphasized from time to 
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time combining desirable social, informational 
and arithmetical outcomes. 


Department Store 


This project emphasizes: 


Buying and selling: 
Addition, subtraction, multiplication, divi- 
sion. 
Making change. 
Reading and writing of U.S. money, $, ¢, 
coins, bills. 


Measuring: 
Yard, one-half yard, one-quarter yard, three- 
quarters yard, foot, inch. 
Areas, 9’’ x 12”” rugs x 12” looms). 


Banking: 
Quarters in packages, twenty to $5.00, 
counting by 25. 


Departments: 

(Selected in each school according to time 
and local possibilities.) Yard goods (wool, 
silk, cotton, linen). 

Clothing for children. 

Shoes. 

Millinery. 

Notions. 

Rugs and carpets. 

Toys and games. 

Books, stationery, school supplies. 

Furniture. 

House furnishings. 


Material Equipment: 

Collected and made by children during con- 
struction activities. Furniture, rugs, clothing, 
millinery, china, stationery. 

Cash drawers, toy money, cash books, counters, 
bank deposit slips, checks. Mounted pictures 
may be used for articles for a briefer unit of work. 


Problems: 

These emerge naturally from the first day of 
planning the store equipment to the clearance 
sale that closes out business. 


Problems of equipment and price marking: 
If each child needs three sheets of paper a day, 


what will the class need for one day? For one’ 


week? How much must the store have ready for 
a month’s stock? 

At two sheets for a cent, how much will the 
store collect for ten sheets? For twenty sheets? 
For a hundred sheets? For the month’s stock? 

If each child uses three pencils a month, how 
many children will a box (one dozen in a box) 
supply? How many will 10 boxes supply? 

If it requires one-quarter yard gingham to make 
a dress for a 9-inch doll, how many dresses will 
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a yard make? How many yards must be pro- 
vided to sell 12 dresses for 9-inch dolls? 

If it requires one-half yard denim to make a 
bag for gymnasium shoes, how many bags will 
5 yards provide? How many yards must the 
store have in stock to provide for this class? 


Buying and budgeting: 

Buy the drawing paper and construction paper 
for one month’s work for your class, spending 
$12.00 to the best possible advantage. 

Buy pencils for your class for.one month’s 
supply. Pencils cost 3¢ and 5¢ each. Do not 
exceed $1.80. 


Grocery Store 
This project emphasizes: 


Buying and selling: 
Addition, subtraction, multiplication. 
Making change, additive subtraction. 
Price marking, $, ¢, reading and writing 
U.S. money. 


Measures: 
Pound, ounce. 
Quart, pint. 
Peck, half-peck, small measure. 
Dozen, half-dozen. 
Cent, nickel, dime, quarter, half-dollar. 


Value: 
Dime is vo of a dollar. 
Quarter is 14 of a dollar. 


This project likewise emphasizes, in the discus- 
sions incidental to stocking the grocery, the choice 
of body-building foods, fruits, vegetables, whole- 
some canned foods, cereals, eggs, butter, milk, 
salt, sugar, flour, raisins, and the service of farmer, 
dairyman and baker. 


Equipment: 

impty cereal boxes, fruit and vegetable cans, 
sugar eartons, egg crates, cracker boxes, 
soap wrappers. 

Set of shelves, counters. 

Cash drawer and toy money (dollar bill). 

Pad for order blanks, measures, pint, quart, 
peck (small measure). 


Problems: 
Incidental to planning and playing store. 


Robinson Crusoe’s Island 
This project emphasizes: 


Measuring: 
Drawing a plan of the island home, inches, 
feet. 
Measuring off land to build home, erect 
fences for pastures, etc. 
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Grain in baskets, bushel. 

Meal for bread, cupful. 

Keeping a calendar. 

Time of day, day of week, season. 

Years spent on the island—1687 
1659 


Distance from shore to house (one-half hour’s 
walk)? 
Measuring for making boat and boat house. 
Harvest: Third planting, one bushel wheat. 
Fourth planting, five bushels wheat. 
Fifth planting, forty bushels wheat. 
Number-of savages in one boat, two boats. 


Games and contests still belong in the arithme- 
tic work of this grade. The third-grade child is 
essentially active physically and any play experi- 
ence which demonstrates to him the need for 
number in his everyday program not only teaches 
a number fact but interests him in future number 
needs that may arise. Some of these game 
activities of particular arithmetical value follow: 


Tit-Tat-To 


3x9 ax4 ox 6 
axd ax 8 
3x3 | 3x6 3x 10 


Draw a form upon the blackboard. Each 
space contains figures to be multiplied. Two 
children play, each trying to get three correct 
products in a line, horizontally, vertically or 
diagonally. Players may be identified by using 
two colors of chalk or by inclosing products with 
circle and square. This game may be used for 
all four combinations. 


Number Card Game 

Every child in the game has a ecard with a 
number on it, from 1 to 10. One child faces the 
others, holds up his ecard and says, “If you 
multiply the number you have in your hand by 
my number (6), what will you have, John?” 
“Forty-two,” replies John without showing his 
vard. ‘‘Your number is 7,” says the first child. 
John then faces the rest, and the same thing is 
repeated. 

Mousetrap 

Addition or subtraction for a small group. The 
group forms a circle. The child chosen to begin 
names two numbers and gives their sum. The 
next child at once names another number to be 
added to the sum and gives the answer. Con- 
tinue rapidly around the ring. A child may add 


or subtract. Those who miss or do not respond 
quickly, step to the center of the ring and are 
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“mice caught in a trap.”’ Those so caught may 
give the answer to a combination in order to be 
freed. 
Croquet 
6 Stake 2 
2 4 8 9 10 . 
5 3 


“J 


Stake 1 
* 


Draw on the blackboard stakes and wickets 
for a game of croquet. Colored balls represent 
tables; red balls, 2’s, ete. The child chooses his 
color and the teacher tells him his table. The 
wickets are numbered irregularly from 2 to 10. 
Each player plays forward from stake 1, by 
reciting the combination for the next wicket to 
pass through. His score is the number of wickets 
he passes through. If he makes the circuit back 
to stake 1, he adds 20 to his score. 


Concrete Problems 


A concrete problem is an unsolved life situation 
whose solution requires thought. For example: 
John is going to furnish the bags of peanuts for the 
class sale. He has six pounds of nuts. He wants 
to know how many bags to get and the teacher 
suggests that he plan on the basis of 7s pound toa 
bag. Note the difference between this problem 
and the following: 

“At 7s pound per bag, how many bags will it 
take for 6 pounds of nuts?” 

The whole situation in which the problem arises 
as well as the problem itself, needs to be concrete 
and natural if we would “form bonds in the way 
in which they will be required later to act.” 
Problems for this grade will arise naturally in: 

1. The child’s school experiences. 

2. The child’s home life. 

3. Interesting neighborhood enterprises. 


In the second grade drill begins to have an 
important place in class procedure. Its impor- 
tance is increased in the third grade where addition 
and subtraction facts must be sustained while 
developing the facts and processes of multiplica- 
tion and division. The child’s consciousness of 
the necessity for drill will make it more effective. 
His personal needs are discovered through: 

1. Self-testing. 

2. Competition. 

3. Recurring life situations requiring ready use 

of facts and processes. 


For the protection of the pupil one simple, 
right way should obtain throughout the schools. 
For example: In the beginning subtraction, the 
additive method. In division, placing quotient 
above dividend. No child having acquired a 
correct method of solving a problem should be 
required to take up a different one. 

(Continued on page 62) 
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>|TORY OF THE PLAY. Father Time 
‘| and Lady Fame decide to give a birthday 
party to the youngest month, February. 
“| They have usually invited celebrities 
born in February, but this year they 
aevite the children of these celebrities. 


THE PLAYERS. 

FATHER TIME. 

Lapy Fame. 

FEBRUARY. 

LittLE Davin JENNY 
WREN, OLIveR Twist—Dickens’ Children. 

Tap—Abraham Lincoln’s Son. 

Cupip—St. Valentine’s Messenger. 

ALADDIN—James Russell Lowell’s Boy. 

NELLIE Custis—George Washington’s Step- 
daughter. 

Prince Tatrers—Laura Richards. 

ALIcE, Epira, ALLEGRA—Henry W. 
fellow’s Children. 


Long- 


THE SCENERY. 

The play may be presented against any back- 
ground suggesting an interior. The necessary 
furnishings are chairs or benches for the different 
characters, a large comfortable chair for Father 
Time, and a table set for a birthday party. 
In the center of the table should be a large Jack 
Horner pie. 


PROPERTIES. 

An hourglass and scythe for Father Time. 

Place cards, caps and favors for Lady Fame 
to arrange on the table. 

A gentleman doll, dressed in Victorian style, 
also a crutch for Jenny Wren. 

A porridge bowl and spoon for Oliver Twist. 

A bird for Little Nell. 

A copy of Robinson Crusoe or some other 
book of adventure for David Copperfield. 

A ball for Tad Lincoln. 

A large candy heart for Cupid. 

A basket of cherries for Nellie Custis. 

A cap for Prince Tatters. 

A feather, horseshoe and a red apple for 
Longfellow’s children. 


THE COSTUMES. 

Father Time—Gray robe, blue cloak, white 
hair and beard which may be made of crepe 
hair or gray yarn. 

Lady Fame—Long green or blue robe of Greek 


Kebruarys Birthday Party 


By Mary E. 


(CARPENTER 


fashion, bands of gold for trimming, golden 
girdle, sandals and gilded wreath of leaves for head. 

February—Scarlet tunic and tights, long 
sleeves, wide round collar. 

Dickens’ Children—Girls’ dresses are long. 
Boys wear suits of Eton type. (Copy from 
illustrations of Dickens’ works.) 

Tad Lineoln—Long woolen trousers, white 
blouse with round collar, woolen jacket. For 
further details consult illustrated biographies of 
Lincoln. 

Cupid—Traditional rose tunic, quiver, bow 
and arrow. 

Aladdin—Ragged long trousers and jacket. 

Nellie Custis—Flowered long dress, minuet 
style, black slippers, red cape and hood, ribbon 
tied about head. 

Prince Tatters—Ragged suit, uncombed hair, 
pockets stuffed with string, marbles and other ° 
things. 

Longfellow’s Children—Stiff white dresses with 
wide blue sashes. 


THE PLAY. 

(As the play begins, Lady Fame is seen busily 
setting the table for the party. Father Time 
watches from his chair. February, disinterested, 
is leaning against the chair.) 


makes 
Isn’t it pretty, 


There now. That 
an even twelve. 


Lapy Fame: 
twelve, 
February? 

Mmmmmm very pretty. 

FaTHeR TIME: Come, come, February! This 
is going to be a wonderful party. You shouldn’t 
look so glum. You don’t seem to like birthdays. 

Frespruary: Well, I don’t like MY birthday! 
Who ever comes to see me but dignified presi- 
dents and poets? And I’m the youngest of all 
the months, too. April has Easter almost every 
year, with bunnies and chickens; July has fire- 
crackers and skyrockets; October has every 
witch and fairy known. Old December has 
Santa and millions of toys. And I get what? 
Speeches from every one but Valentine, and he 
always sends such love letters he makes me 
tired! I hate my birthday. 

FATHER TIME: But this year you may be 


very much surprised at the good time Lady 
Fame has planned. 

Lapy Fame: I’m sure we never had these 
before. 


(Holds up paper cap.) 
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FrespruarRy: What are we having those for? 
George Washington would never wear one. 

Lapy Fame: Run along upstairs and brush 
yourself a bit before the guests arrive. If you 
don’t like this party we'll never have another. 
Hurry or you'll be late in your own house. 

(February goes out.) 

Lapy Fame: I told you he was bored with 
his party last year. The guests fell into such 
a serious argument over national affairs that 
the poor little chap fell asleep! 

FatHER TIME: I must say this idea of yours 
is a good one. I’m glad you thought of it, for 
I confess I-am very fond of little February, and 
I’d love to see him have a splendid party. Are 
they all here yet? 

Lapy Fame: Yes. They are waiting in my 
room, and giggling loudly enough for ten boys 
to hear. I'll call them now. (Goes out.) 

FaTHER TIME (looking about the table and 
smiling at favors. Picks up cap): James Russell 
Lowell, you certainly would look funny in that. 
(Lady Fame enters, followed by children who tip- 
toe to places at table, and stand while Father Time 
calls February. The boy enters solemnly, ready 
to greet grown-up guests, and is astonished to 
find a group of merry laughing children.) 

FEBRUARY: Why, Lady Fame, 
saw any of these children before. 

FatHER Time: I do not know half of them 


I never 


myself! Come now, you bashful ones, speak up. 
Introduce yourselves to my youngest son. Those 
Dickens children ought to speak first. Which 


are they? 

JENNY WREN: Go on, Oliver Twist, speak up. 
(She pushes him forward.) 

OLIvER Twist: You see, sir, our real father, 
Charles Dickens, received that note asking him 
to send some of his children to the party. He 
had a hard time choosing because there are so 
many of us. Florence Dombey couldn’t leave 
Paul because he is so ill, and the five little Ken- 
widgses all have bad colds, and Tiny Tim went 
riding with Mr. Scrooge, so Mr. Dickens could 
only send Jenny Wren, the dolls’ dressmaker, 
and Little Nell and David Copperfield along 
with me. Davie and I are quite used to travel- 
ing about alone; so are Jenny and Nell. 

JENNY WREN: We brought you presents. 
Being a boy, I know you don’t like dolls very well 
but I dressed this fellow to look just like Nicholas 
Nickleby. He’s a good ’un, he is! 

LirrLe Grandfather and I left the 
Curiosity Shop so long ago I had nothing left 
to bring but this bird. Perhaps later on I could 
sing you a sweet old English song. 

Davin: This book about Robinson Crusoe 
is my favorite. I found it in a little room at 
the top of our house where my father left- his 
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old books. That was before I was sent away to 
school. I didn’t have time to see little Em’ly or 
I know she would have sent you some sea shells. 

‘OuLIvER Twist: Here’s a porridge bowl and 
spoon, and I hope you will always get more 
when you ask for it. 

Frsruary: My, I didn’t know there were so 
many in the Dickens family. 

Davip: Oh, there are so many most people 
forget half of us. 

FEBRUARY: Next year everyone of you will 
just have to come to my party. (February looks 
about and sees another little boy dressed like the 
Dickens children.) You didn’t tell us which one 
you are. 

Tap LincoLn: Oh, I don’t belong to the 
Dickens family. I’m Abraham Lincoln’s little 
boy, Tad. I guess father’s glad I left the White 
House to come here, for I’m rather noisy. I 
brought you a present, too. It’s a ball just like 
the one I lost in the well at the White House 
the day father stopped all his important meetings 
until the guards fished it out. 

FEBRUARY: I always forget that Mr. Lincoln 
had a little boy. 

Tap Lincotn: Well, my brother Willie and 
I see to it that they don’t forget us at the White 
House. Our oldest brother, Bob, says we ought 
to be more serious, but then he’s much older. 
We hope you will like the ball. 

FeBRuARY: I do! Here, catch the ball. 
(February tosses the ball from one to another of 
the children for a minute. Cupid catches the ball 
and tosses it to Father Time.) 

FatHEeR Time: Well, for such a little person 
you are a splendid catch at playing ball and a 
still better aim at throwing it. 

Cupip: I should have a good aim. All I 
have ever learned from St. Valentine has been 
to hit the mark. 

FEBRUARY: Oh, you’re Cupid. 
sent you? 

Cupip (giving him a candy heart): I almost 
forgot, and St. Valentine told me to say this 
when I gave it to you. 


St. Valentine 


Roses are red. Violets are blue. 

Sugar is sweet and so are you. 
(All of the children laugh and repeat the rhyme in 
sing-song fashion.) 

Lapy Fame: Who is this quiet, dreamy little 
fellow? Who sent you? 

ALADDIN: Mr. James Russell Lowell wanted 
me to come and we didn’t have a thing to send, 
but he is sure he offers the best gift when he tells 
you that just being children is better than any- 
thing else. I have a poem he made about me, 
and I promised to tell it. (He recites ‘‘Aladdin,”’ 
first stanza, by Lowell.) 
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FaTHER TIME: In my long life I have never 
known any happier person than this little lad! 
He doesn’t need a party to make him merry! 

Lapy Fame: Nor does this laughing lassie. 
She came from Mount Vernon in the stage 
coach, didn’t you, Nellie Custis? 

NELLIE: I came all by myself, and I had the 
grandest time! I climbed up on top with the 
driver, and it began to rain so that I almost 
spoiled this new bonnet my stepfather ordered 
sent from Paris. And my French gloves, too! 

FEBRUARY: You don’t mean to say that you 
come from George Washington’s home! Why, he 
was the first president of America, and very serious! 

NELLIE: Little you know about him! Of 
course he has to be serious when he’s busy with 
important things, but at Mount Vernon we have 
the best kind of fun! And he gets me anything 
I wish! Mother says he spoils me, and he says 
he’ll stop it at once. Then I just look a bit sad, 
and he forgets everything Mother says and off 
we go to get just the thing I’d been talking about. 
He says when I’m grown up and marry, he'll 
give me the finest wedding an American girl 
ever had. I don’t call that very serious and 
frightful, February. And here’s a basket of 
cherries, too. Not from that tree folks say he 
chopped down, but from our own orchard in 
Mount Vernon. (Meantime Prince Tatters is 
crawling under table and chairs and all about 
room evidently looking for something.) Dear me! 
What is that boy looking for? A spy, or his 
medal for bravery? : 

Tatrers: I’m not looking for anything you’d 
know about, Smarty! 

FATHER TIME: Come, come, little fellow, not 
so rude! What have you lost? 

Tatrers: A little package tied with red rib- 
bon. I left it right there on the chair. Has 
no one seen it? Trifles are often important. 

FEBRUARY: Who are you? 

TatTTers: I’m Laura Richards’ Prince Tatters. 
I brought you a present, too, but now I’ve lost it. 

It’s by far the best present here. - 

Curip: Why, I know all about you! (Recites 
part of poem “Prince Tatters.’’) 

Lapy Fame: And here is the cap, eagle’s 
plume and all. I’ve known about this cap for 
a long while. It’s the one your mother and 
your nurse hoped you would take better care of. 
If February has it, he’ll keep it safely forever. 

Frpruary (taking cap): At last! Just the 
kind I love! Red as my tunic, and brave as a 
knight’s. Oh, thank you a hundred times, little 
Prince Tatters! 

FATHER TIME: (Speaking to three litile girls 
in white, who are both polite and giggling at the 
same time. They push the first, Alice, before 
them, making her speak for them.) 
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FaTHER TIME: You must be those little girls 
from Cambridge. February is fortunate to have 
you come to his party! 

Lapy Fame: Mr. Longfellow’s children? Do 
come here and let me look at you! 

AuiceE: Father will miss us in the study 
tonight, for it’s most tea time and we always 
break into his room then and make him stop 
writing for a little while. He calls us mice! 

ALLEGRA: But we do have real names. She’s 
grave Alice, because she doesn’t laugh out loud 
very often; and I am laughing Allegra, because 
I laugh all of the time. Our little sister is just 
right, for sometimes she’s grave and sometimes 
re: laughs, and we call her Edith with golden 

EpitH: We brought you things, too. Father 
let us choose, and it wasn’t easy, for he has 
things from all over the world. I thought you’d 
like this red apple. He got it at the Wayside 
Inn the night he stayed there and heard all those 
wonderful stories. He says they have the best 
apples in America at the Wayside Inn, and some- 
time he’s going to let us drive out with him to 
meet the Landlord. 

AutcE: I’m more fond of Hiawatha than any 
other person in father’s study. It was hard to 
choose from his treasures. Bows, arrows, skins, 
bowls, oh, so many things! I picked out this 
feather he used to wear in his hair. I wish we 
could have brought Hiawatha himself! 

ALLEGRA: I didn’t bring a gift from home. I 
was down at the village blacksmith’s watching 
him shoe our pony, and I found this horseshoe 
right beside the chestnut tree. If you hang it 
upside down it will bring you luck, February, 
and then you'll never have a stupid grown-up 
party again. 

Lapy Fame: We'll never have any party at 
all if we don’t begin this one. Come, February, 

collect your presents and take them to your 
place. Prince Tatters, get ready to look for 
something sweet. You, Oliver Twist, may have 
all you want of what’s coming, and you'll find 
something better than bread crusts, Aladdin. 

Frepruary: All ready? Caps first! (Chil- 
dren put on paper caps.) Now march! (Chil- 
dren march about table to music, or sing familiar 
song.) Ready for the Jack Horner pie? Oh, 
Lady Fame and Father Time, this is the finest 
party any month in the year could have! 


(The play could end with the children about to 
pull the strings of the pie. It would be more fun, 
however, to fill the pie with small cakes, favors or 
even valentines. These could be passed by the 
members of the cast to the entire audience, making 
a less formal and more festive closing to what 
could be called a February Party.) 
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Rya| FORE I had a family of my own I lived 
(t\)| in a neighborhood where there were 

45; seventeen children. They ran through 

e4¥| my flower garden, they left deep foot- 

¥Y! prints in my newly seeded lawn, and they 
broke my garden tools. A few of them played 
pranks to annoy me when I was a newcomer, but 
they were a lovable lot of children, and I gained in 
fellowship with them many times the value of the 
material trifles I lost. They brought me wild 
flowers and precious first-blooms from their own 
gardens. They asked my help in their parties, 
their sales, and their school work. They helped 
me to clean the cellar, and bake gingerbread, and 
wipe dishes. I loved them and scolded them and 
fed them cookies and 
read stories to them, and 
only once had to send one 
child home. He was an 
impish eight-year-old who 
wouldn’t stop throwing 
his open jackknife into 
the grass beside two baby 
girls. The next day he 
came back, a little sheep- 
ishly, when I was sitting 
in my porch swing. 

“T felt badly to send 
you away yesterday,” I 
said. ‘I counted you as 
one of my best friends.” My faith in him worked. 
In a short time he really did become a good friend. 
He brought me marvelous contraptions of string 
and boards and nails, performed numerous 
errands, scrubbed his grimy hands with a spe- 
cially reserved brush, and plastered his tow hair 
to a laughable neatness in order to please me. 

I enjoyed that neighborhood. My life was 
truly enriched while I lived there, and I learned 
much that I had been deprived of while teaching 
which was invaluable later in guiding my own 
children. Not long after 1 moved away I met 
a young housewife who had lived across the way 
from me. ‘Oh, you can tell me all the news from 
D— Street,’’ I said. 

“Tt’s perfectly terrible,” she answered. “The 
neighbors have had so many fights over their 
children that hardly any of them speak to each 
other now.” Then she plunged into a lengthy 
tale of woe. “You know that awful boy.” My 
precious imp of the plastered hair! 


valued contributions. 


mother. 


Neighborhood Mothering 


By GILPATRICK 


Personal experience stories such as this, 
of the influence for neighborliness and child 
betterment our teacher-mothers exert in the 
community, are among the Magazine’s most 


The spirit of understanding and tolerance 
that made a good teacher make a successful 
The constructive activities of the 
modern schoolroom have neighborhood im- 
plications as told in Mrs. 
account of her educational group. 


I know a number of families who have been 
frightened into a policy of ignoring their neighbors 
through the friction that develops in their chil- 
dren’s contacts with one another. This is a safe 
and peaceful way to live, but it never works 
where there are children. Children recognize no 
artificiality in their social relations. They forget 
personal difficulties with amazing swiftness and 
are able to discover some kinship with everyone. 
In our suburb we have taken steps toward the 
solution of our common problems relating to 
children. Most of our ideas have been gleaned 
from educational literature for parents and 
teachers, and we have enjoyed adapting the ideas 
for our especial uses. This is the way we started: 

One gray wintry after- 
noon when my baby was 
less than a year old, I 
looked out of the window 
upon a snowstorm. 
Already the snow was 
piled so deeply that 
pedestrians must travel 
through small canyons on 
the sidewalks, and the 
wind was so sharp that 
little children couldn’t be 
out, even for a moment. 
Four-Years climbed on 
to the couch and looked 
discouraged. Every kind of indoor play had lost 
its meaning during the week she had been housed. 
It wasn’t even time for the baby to wake up from 
her nap. Gloom settled over us. Mentally, I 
traveled back to school-teaching days when a heavy 
snowstorm was often an occasion for special delight. 
I remembered one joyous day when I waded 
through drifts to the school, played games with a 
scattering handful of pupils who braved the 
storm, and was finally served a warm, delicious 
meal in the domestic science room. What had 
life done to me; changed a day which ought to be 
bright with outdoor sport, fellowship, and a festive 
board into pure dullness? Now that I had two 
children and a home to keep in order must I accept 
a mental and social isolation? I could get a 
competent nurse to come out from the city and 
stay with my children, but on stormy days it was 
hardly fair to ask her. She could neither climb 
the drifts from the trolley to the house nor 
manage the furnace after she arrived. 
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I looked out again at the street, now a clean 
stretch of unbroken snow. A sharp wind whistled 
around the northeast corner of the house. What 
a day! Then across the street I saw another 
mother peering through the still un-iced portion of 
her windowpane. That instant I knew we ought 
to be together. She was probably feeling just 
as dull as I. She had something to worry about, 
too, because her children had set out for school at 
one o’clock. I knew her only slightly, but I 
telephoned to her to come over and spend the 
afternoon with me. A few minutes later I saw 
her, well protected with leggings and arctics, 
crossing the road. 

Having got Mrs. A, I proceeded to invite Mrs. 
B and Mrs. C, my other neighbors. They all had 
children who would come home from school on 
the three-forty trolley, so I planned for games. 
We pushed back the furniture in the dining and 
living rooms, and laid a square of linoleum on top 
of the best rug. We took out two packages of 
pop corn and washed twenty-five perfect apples. 
Then we fed coal into the kitchen range until it 
gave off a tremendous heat. For the first hour 
we just chatted in a genuine effort to get 
acquainted. Then we saw the trolley slowly 
plowing its way across the meadow, and when 
it stopped at our corner we made signs to the 
children to explain that they, too, were invited. 
In a few minutes, then, I had all my neighbors, 
dry and comfortable and jolly inside my house. 

We played games, sang songs, and had a play. 
Everything even remotely resembling a costume 
was brought out, and with giggles of delight and 
surprise each child in turn emerged through the 
hall curtains to produce his portion of the enter- 
tainment. When our best ideas were spent we 
went to the kitchen and popped corn until the 
whole house became fragrant with the warm 
odor. Flavored nicely with melted butter, the 
children served their mothers and passed the large 
bowl of apples. Before my guests had to leave, I 
bundled up and went outdoors to play for twenty 
minutes in the storm, with two of the older chil- 
dren. This relieved me of that depressed, shut-in 
feeling that all mothers experience in severe 
weather when they can neither leave their chil- 
dren nor expose them to the elements. As we 
said good-bye, we decided to repeat the experience. 


DuRING that stormy afternoon I found that all 
the women and girls liked to sew. A few days 
afterward we met again to make stuffed dolls for 
an orphanage, which we heard needed toys. The 
matron told me they had twenty-nine girls; we 
were able to send them twenty-nine cuddly, bright 
gingham dolls, each with a smiling mouth care- 
fully embroidered to turn up at the corners. One 
mother kept all our babies at her house on the 
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afternoon when we were finishing them, so that we 
could work without interruption. 

When spring came, the first warm days made me 
long for a neighborhood picnic. Realizing that it 
is not much fun to picnic when baby carriages 
have to be rolled a mile or two, or tired babies 
lifted on and off trolley cars, I hesitated for a time. 
Most of our back yards were in that stage where 
the battle between sandy soil and grass roots is on. 
Not wishing to handicap the grass, a back-yard 
picnic was out of the question. But there 
remained one where the native grass had never 
been disturbed. The empty house, for some 
reason, had not sold, and it was blessed with the 
shade of three fine, tall trees. Permission was 
obtained from the real estate dealer to have picnics 
there as often as we wished. With the help of 
two older boys, I built a stone fireplace and raked 
a clean space under the trees where we could eat. 
It was only half a block from our street so we 
could very easily roll the babies and the cooking 
utensils over there and back again. The very 
best food .we cooked during that season was a 
toast and bacon sandwich. The slices of bread 
were toasted on the end of a stick, buttered with a 
pastry brush from a jar of previously creamed 
butter, and the bacon was crisped over the grill. 

Such suppers as that smoothed away the 
wrinkles of face and temper started by living with 
restless children indoors through a long, rainy 
spring. After eating and stacking the utensils 
into a toy wagon, we would call upon each pic- 
nicker in turn for a real stump speech, a song, a 
stunt, or a game in which we could all take part. 
When it began to grow dark we could all reach 
home in three minutes, and if the babies had 
dropped asleep in their carriages they did not have 
to be disturbed. 

After sharing a number of books on child train- 
ing with my neighbors, I decided that we were 
ready to organize a Child Study Club. Since 
we wanted to study the preschool age, I was glad 
to find that the parents of better educational 
background were those who had young children. 
So we formed a club of five members from our 
suburb and five from other parts of the city. 
Twice a month we met to review and discuss 
current educational literature and to promote a 
veritable clearing house of our own problems. 
We have parties for social reasons, sometimes 
including the fathers, and a fine fellowship was 
manifested throughout. 

The following summer we moved to a house in 
another part of the same suburb. On our new 
block there were dozens of children. In such a 
neighborhood school days are a blessing and 
delight. Shortly after eight o’clock in the morn- 
ing you see an outpouring flock of neatly-dressed, 
fresh-faced children, and become inspired thereby 
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for your whole day’s work. But vacation days 
are different. Few of the parents near us could 
afford summer camps or cottages at the seashore, 
and the perils of child idleness began to present 
themselves as soon as school closed. Something 
had to be done about it. My other child had not 
yet attended school, but she was eager to play 
with all the school children about us. Our baby, 
now two years and two months old, wanted to 
follow Sister every moment she was awake. 
How could I safely limit their play without check- 
ing their gregarious impulses? Already I had 
supervised groups of the neighbors’ children, 
playing in our back yard on fair days and in our 
playroom on stormy days, so I knew just how 
much of my time it would take to keep it up all 
summer. 

Within hailing distance of our house there were 
six families where the prevailing attitude toward 
children was wholesome, and after a considerable 
amount of thinking I knew that the best plan 
would be one which would keep the children 
from these homes grouped together. -I called on 
each of the six mothers, asking: “‘How would you 
like to send your children to me next Monday 
morning at nine o’clock, and let me keep them 
interested until twelve? And then would you like 
to try the same plan at your home on Tuesday or 
some other morning during the week?” Of the 
six whom I asked, four responded favorably. 
It is always difficult to carry out a new scheme, so 
perhaps the result I obtained was encouraging. 
I don’t know whether the two other mothers 
were ever converted to our idea, but we had 
evidence that their children never ceased wishing 
to join us. Occasionally we included them as 
visitors, and they always accompanied us on our 
walks to the park. 

I see no reason why a neighborhood club of this 
kind could not be managed with a mixed group, 
or a group of boys. It was quite accidental that 
the children of the families I selected were nearly 


all girls. I can describe them best in a table: 
Family1 Boyl5yrs. Girl 7yrs. Girl 5 yrs. 
Family 2 Girl 9yrs. Girl 7yrs. Girl 5 yrs. 
Baby 6 mos. 
Family3 Girl 8yrs. Boy3yrs. Girl10 mos. 
Family4 Girl 5yrs. Girl 2 yrs. 


Of course the boy of 15 did not play with us. He 
worked at the corner grocery. The babies under 
one year were sometimes with us, but more often 
they were sleeping peacefully in their morning 
naps. 

We called it the Vacation Club, and it worked 
perfectly from the start. The children were truly 
thrilled to visit a different home each day. Not 
many classes can afford a new teacher for every 
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day in the week! There was a shaded playground 
only two blocks away in a delightful grove, where 
we could take our group when we had little time 
to plan games and handwork. I believe the 
greatest benefit the children derived was the 
family likeness of their association. The older 
ones learned to take care of the babies, and the 
little tots and the younger girls from the small 
families learned to appreciate elder sisters and to 
adjust themselves to group activity. 

At the mid-morning lunch hour we played a 
game called “The Courteous Family.”’ The 
mother in charge started it by letting each girl 
draw the name of her part from a small basket, 
as Mother, Father, Grandmother, Guest, Child, 
or Maid. The maid then accompanied her 
hostess to the kitchen where she helped to prepare 
the very light lunch, while the others put on some 
garment suggestive of the part they were to play. 
Mother wore a dainty apron, Father a coat, 
Grandmother a shawl. The lunch being served 
usually on the porch, Mother rang a tiny bell to 
summon the maid when the babies were seated 
and ready for their milk. This family believed 
in feeding the nursery-age first! When this 
serving was properly over, Mother gathered the 
rest of her family and again summoned the maid. 
Careful instructions were given as to the order in 
which to serve, the type of table conversation 
suitable, and promptness in making the porch 
tidy afterward. 

Each mother took charge of the group in the 
manner that suited her best. One of them had 
the older girls bake in her kitchen while the 
younger ones played house on a screened porch. 
I, who. was a physical training teacher before 
marriage, filled the time with games, stories, 
stunts and songs. At one home the girls made 
good progress in sewing, and from another they 
brought back delightful returns in the form of 
handwork. There were many trips to the play- 
ground and several picnics in the woody grove 
adjoining it. Throughout the summer interest 
never flagged, and I am quite sure the mothers 
looked forward to their club day as eagerly as the 
children. Besides, we enjoyed the tremendous 
benefit of perfect peace of mind for three mornings 
every week. 

Plans are now under way for a nursery school, 
which will cost us nothing but a few hours of our 
time and study each week. We have entertained 
at tea half a dozen mothers who are glad indeed 
to co-operate in the care of the little folks between 
infancy and school age. In our scheme we shall 
regard the house only as a shelter, the children 
being kept interested outdoors in all but severe 
weather. Our present equipment for this consists 
of a large, square, sunny porch well shielded from 
the north wind, and a room indoors suitably 

(Continued on page 63) 
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ORCHESTRATION FOR JUVENILE SYMPHONY INSTRUMENTS 
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Explanation of letters used in score: 
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D D 


Triangle 
Drum 


Wood Block 


Bells 


Rap of Tambourine or Jingle Sticks 


Cymbals 


R = 
S = Shake of Tambourine or Jingle Sticks 
Cy= 
8 = 


Rhythm Sticks 


Reprinted by the permission of C.C. BincHARD AND COMPANY, owners of the copyright. 
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Artists Every Child 


Should Know 


GILBERT STUART, 1755-1828 


N the beautiful Narragansett country of 
Rhode Island there is an ancient mill, 
whose sagging gambrel-roof and sturdy 
yj; iron mill wheel bear evidence of having 
2 SY) been of some importance in their time. 
Here in 1755 Gilbert Stuart, our greatest Ameri- 
can portrait painter, was born. The elder Stuart 
had come to this country some years before to 
be the proprietor of New England’s first snuff 
mill. He was a hard-working, thrifty Scotchman, 
and for a few years a 
good business justified 
his venture, but with the 
on-coming of the Revolu- 
tion snuff became a lux- 
ury and the mill had to 
be shut down. The 
Stuarts moved to New- 
port and it was there, 
when Gilbert was about 


thirteen years old, that of George Washington. 
Cosmo Alexander, a 
Scotch painter, discov- 


ered that the boy had unusual genius. Alexander 
became Stuart’s first teacher and together they 
traveled in the south and in Scotland. 

Because of Gilbert Stuart’s interest in people 
and human character, portraiture was to him the 
most fascinating of the arts. His clear, pene- 
trating insight enabled him to animate his 
canvases with that distinction which gives dignity 
to the humblest. His whole, eager interest cen- 
tered on the personality of his subject shown 
through the features. In fact, his enthusiasm 
abated as soon as the head was drawn. Once, 
being chided by a fellow artist because he slighted 
the details of costume and background, he replied, 
“T paint the works of God and leave clothes to 
tailors.” All Stuart’s work shows a force and 
energy which he attained not. by high coloring 
and dark shadows, but rather through his skilful 
use of middle tints and tones. He never glazed 
his pictures. 

Stuart’s life was dominated by two ambitions, 
the first, his desire to study portrait painting 
under the skilled tutelage of his countryman, 


Our cover design is a reproduction of 
Alice Miller Crump’s painting of Edwin 
A. Stevens, 4th, and Emily Custis Lewis 
Stevens, children of Mrs. Basil Stevens, 
Montclair, New Jersey. 

The children are direct descendants of 
Nellie Custis, daughter of Martha Washing- 
ton by her first marriage, and beloved ward 


Benjamin West, took him to London. Here, 
privileged to study with both West and Sir 
Joshua Reynolds, he established himself as a 
portrait painter and soon developed a fashionable, 
flourishing clientele in London, Dublin and Paris. 
It was during this period of his life that much of 
his best work was done. His second and greatest 
ambition, to paint the portrait of George Wash- 
ington, caused him to abandon this social life 
and work which were so agreeable to him, and 
return to America. 

Stuart settled in Phila- 
delphia to be near the 
Washingtons and ready 
for his opportunity when 
it should arrive. The 
news of his success in 
Europe had _ reached 
America and there are 
many canvases scat- 
tered throughout the 
country, which he painted 
at this time. Among them 
is a portrait of John Adams. Finally, his long 
coveted opportunity came. Influential friends 
at the Capitol helped him to meet Washington, 
and sittings were arranged. In the “Unfinished 
Portrait”? he well justified his ambition, for he 
has left us a sublime head whose noble features 
radiate the serenity, kindliness and wisdom 
which we associate with the personality of 
George Washington. Indeed, it is only through 
the inspired work of this master of painting that 
the heroic features of Washington are so familiar 
to us. 

There is a theory that the artist, realizing that 
this portrait was his masterpiece, left his back- 
ground unfinished so that he would never be 
tempted to sell it. The unfinished canvas 
remained in his studio until after his death in 
Boston in 1828 and was sold by his widow to the 
Boston Athenzum, where it now hangs together 
with the well-known Stuart portrait of Martha 
Washington. The works of Gilbert Stuart are 
also hung in the New York Historical Society 
and in the Metropolitan Museum. 


GEORGE WASHINGTON. THE “UNFINISHED PORTRAIT” Painted by Gilbert Stuart 


Copyright, Brown-Robertson Co., New York 
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Design and Craft for February 


By Louise D. TEssiIn 


iT is the time for patriotic and valentine 
‘| parties, when the teacher directs her art 
©| problems and story-telling to subjects of 
&y | National heroes, cherry trees, log splitting 
¢~) and also to valentine making and painting. 
A real George Washington place card is the 


for Saint Valentine events. The little clay 
candy holder is painted in delicate colors and 
a red paper heart is pasted on. It is best to 
paint the dry clay with a coat of shellac before 
decorating with tempera or oil colors. ‘To produce 
a shiny effect shellac again when the paint is dry. 


one with a clay tree The month of February 
stump. After modeling, offers subjects of an in- 
cut or force a slit into the The suggestions in this department are dividual character for 
edge with a knife blade. designed to give instruction in simple, drawing, painting and 


When dry color the tree 
stump a warm brown, the 
cut section yellow-brown 
and. paste a red paper 
hatchet into the slit. 
Paste the tree stump to 
the place card. 

A blue napkin ring with 
red color inside, or just 
the reverse, decorated with a silver or white star 
makes the party table most colorful. 

The cherry place card is made by modeling 
cherries of clay with green string stems. Resting 
on a flat surface, the cherries will have a slightly 
flattened side when dry. This is the side that 
is pasted to the tinted or white place card after 
the coloring is completed. The ends of the string 
stems are then pasted to the.card, a brown paper 
twig is pasted over that and a green leaf added. 

Paper or cloth flags of various sizes may be 
purchased for very little. These, secured in a 
clay base which is later painted brown or green, 
make attractive table decorations. 

Valentine clay hearts colored pink, soft green or 
red-orange, and finally decorated with cut-paper 
flowers pasted on make charming decorations 


practical and enjoyable art work. 

Miss Tessin is prepared to offer further 
help with the art problems of the school. 
Letters addressed to her in care, The Milton 
Bradley Company, 74 Park Street, Spring- 
field, Mass., will receive her personal and 
experienced attention. 


paper cutting. There 
will be booklets to make 
for composition writing, 
program covers, and illus- 
tration lessons. 

Repeating borders of a 
cherry design, drawn and 
colored on 9’’ x 12” paper, 
are delightful when 
mounted as a frieze on the wall. The same might 
be done with a repeated unit of shields, or little 
silhouette figures. Black silhouettes on tinted 
paper are most interesting; a silhouette of Lin- 
coln’s log cabin, the figures drawn from printed 
illustrations of Lincoln splitting logs, or Wash- 
ington on horseback, make very good silhou- 
ettes. 

Block printing, or prints from pencil ends, 
potato or linoleum cuts, or paper-cut stencils for 
crayon coloring all find admirable application at 
this time. 

A lace paper valentine basket filled with deli- 
cately colored sweets is a charming gift to make a 
friend on Valentine’s Day. Heart designs are 
easily cut and stenciled on various art lessons 
for this season. 
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CLAY MODELING FOR FEBRUARY EVENTS 


CHERRY 
EAR RINGS 


Have you ever known the fine feeling of wearing red cherries hanging 
over your ears as earrings? They are beautifully becoming to every 
little girl at the party, and so easily made of clay, a green string forced 
into the clay for stem, and when the clay is dry, painted a bright orange- 
red. 
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APPLIED DESIGN FOR PATRIOTISM 


WHITE HATCHET...REO HANOLE 
MOUNT ON LIGHT 


LINOLEUM OR POTATO PRINTED BORDERS 


The designs on this page allow for much 
variation, and should produce an interesting 
arrangement of applications to all kinds of 
February work, correlating with geography, 


history, story-telling, and crafts in the art 
lesson. 


THIRTEEN 
COLONIES 


CHERRIES 

MAY BE 
DEVELOPEO 

INTO REPEATING 
BORDER 


CUT SHIELD OF 
WHITE PAPER... 
PASTE ON RED 
ADO BLVE PANEL 
AY VORP. 
TURN OVER AND 
TRIM EDGES FROM 
BACK .... PASTE 
ONTO BOOK COVER 


LIGHT BLUE 


DARK BLUE 
STARS ON 

PANEL 
BORDER. CF RED LINES 


CROSSED 
FLAGS 


SILHOUETTE 


CUT PAPER 


LEONARO 


LOUISE 
TESSIN 
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TWO CHUMMY VALENTINES 


PATTERN 


FOR HEART PATTERN FOR 


FOLDER HEART 


WRITE VERSE 
INSIDE 


MY LOVE FOR YOU 
SHALL NEVER FAIL 


AS LONG AS PUSSY 
HAS A TAIL. 


FOLDER 

VALENTINE 
WITH VERSE 
INSIDE... 


This is the valentine that Mother will always rei.e.nber in aiter years, the sentiment that 
she enjoys coming from her little boy or girl. 


Draw, trace or hectograph the design of the pussy on white, light gray or tan paper. 
Color inside of ears and the nose light pink, eyes light green, and put in all feature marks in soft 
heavy pencil or paint. Develop a folder heart of red-orange paper. 
and paste into place on pussy. 


Write or print verse inside, 


Cut out figure on outlines, paste worsted tail to back, and remount on paper. 
outlines. Pussy will fit into regulation size envelope for sending away. 


2. Cut valentine folder of red-orange paper. 


five or six, pink-violet or light blue. Curl up ends. 
and leaves green. Write verse inside. 


Re-cut on 


Cut flower petals on folded paper to make 
Paste into place, color center yellow, stem 
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A VALENTINE BASKET 


bg 
LOUISE -D. 


COLORED 
PAPER 


© 


cut FROM™ 
WALL PAPER. 


Tip edges and center of 8” lace paper doily with paste, and paste on brightly colored 
paper. 


Trim edges of colored paper close to edge of doily. 

Fold in center. 

Mark a point 2” up from edge and 2” over from edge on base at either side. 
Fold between these points. 

Cut center fold. 

Paste sides together by overlapping. 

Add handle 14” x 6” long of colored paper. 


wh 


Decorate basket with red-orange heart or cut paper flowers. 


An interesting lining in place of plain brightly colored paper is made of white paper. 
Draw an 8” circle and several smaller concentric circles on white paper. Paint the outside 
circle bright red, the next violet, blue, green, yellow, etc., letting the colors blend into one 
another. When dry, paste the doily to this. Add a red handle. 
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A WISE BIRD WHO KNOWS HOW TO HOLD A PEN 


Cut owl and base from soft 
wood, or cigar box wood. Glue 
into place as illustrated. Paint 
owl dull yellow, markings in 
brown tones, eyes bright yellow, 
bill pale yellow. Paint tree 
branch dark gray or dark brown, 
leaves in various greens. Base 
of stand may be green, dark blue 
or black. The penholder should 
be of some color displayed in 
the design. 


Line underneath side with a 
piece of felt or blotter glued to 
wood. Sometimes four little 
rubber tacks can be pushed into 


base for feet to stand on. 


GLASS 
INK WELL 


Two SCREWS 
HOLO PEN 


CUT WITH 
EXTENSION 
INTO BASE 


CUT HOLE THROUGH BASE TO GLUE 
OWL PEN HOLOER INTO 


Yg INCH DEEP PANEL 
TO PLACE INK 
WELL INTO 


CuT A LITTLE 


BIGGER THAN INK 
WELL 


Louise 
TESSIN 
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CUT PAPER STENCILS FOR CRAYON COLORING 


STENCILS 


WITH SUGGESTED 
APPLICATIONS 


STENCIL DESIGNS GOVERNED BY SHAPE 
OF BASKET,_OR BOOK MARK. CUT FROM 

PAPER EXACT SIZE OF- SURFACE TO BE 
DECORATED 


BOOK MARI<X 
Cut a square of durable paper. 


A. Fold as-.illustrated. Mark in 4%” margin on top and side. 
Draw and cut design in from folded edge. Be sure parts are 
not too fine or intricate, and that sections between parts are 
substantial. 


Paper unfolded, and design ready for stenciling. 


Place into corners of 9’ x 12’ paper. Color solidly through 
openings, using two or three colors. 


Draw 14” margin around edge of paper. 


Mark this to effect buttonhole stitching in black or any har- 
monious color. 


Apply stencil designs to baskets and bookmarks of light tinted 
construction paper or tonal papers. When repeated they make 
interesting tile designs. 


A stencil suitable to any shape may easily be secured when 
designed and cut from paper the exact size of the space to be deco- 
rated. The outline of the space should govern the design. 
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Cesign by G. Eleanor Shaw 
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From Our Subscribers 


Valentine Projects for Kindergarten and 
Primary Children 


Children seem to find some secret fascination 
in valentines which we older people cannot 
share. A gay red heart, and a lacy mat are 
sources of great delight to them. Very little 
children are especially sincere in their joy over 
Saint Valentine’s Day. Children a little older 
have already been initiated into the cruelties 
of the “comic” or humorous valentine; a ridic- 
ulous, exaggerated drawing with a thoughtless 
verse can never constitute a valentine to my 
mind. Rather, it seems that we should keep 
the spirit of the day that used to prevail. Val- 
entines originally were clever little love notes 
to dear ones, or greetings to an absent or ill 
friend, and the like. Therefore, why not make 
our own? 

There are many kinds that children can 
make with a heart as the basic pattern. This 
will be your first step, to teach your children 
how to cut a heart free-hand from a paper 
folded double. This is not nearly as simple 


A BIRD HOUSE VALENTINE SUGGESTS 
WINTER’S END 


as it sounds, but after several attempts most 
of the children will be able to cut hearts and 
then the fun begins. Everyone knows number- 
less ways to make combinations of hearts, and 
the children will surprise you with original 
ideas. As far as possible let them make their 
own designs and choose color schemes, with 
just a little guidance. A pattern that a child 
has created himself will mean twice as much 
as a staple one handed out by the supervisor. 
After they have worked out original patterns 
let them exchange these among themselves. 
Group activities may be carried on. Divide 
your class and let a number make a large val- 


entine poster to send to the music or penman- 
ship supervisor, the school nurse, or the principal. 
When you select your groups be sure that the 
talent is scattered. It is much better to have 
half a dozen rather good posters than one very 
fine and five poor ones. Also, it is discouraging 
for a child to realize that his group is made up 
of children who do poor work. Give them all 
a chance. Very often children can devise their 
own posters, quaint, interesting ideas that grown- 
ups might never have thought of. If this is 
at all possible, allow them to do so. If sugges- 
tions are: needed, be ready with them. Don’t 
let your program lag because you are unprepared. 

One poster very easy to make is a “heart 
tree.’ The tree is cut irregularly of brown 
construction paper and mounted on a_back- 
ground of blue poster or construction paper. 
The next step is to cover the tree with little red 
hearts of various sizes. Paste them all over 
the tree, placing a few so that they appear to 
be blowing gently to the ground. A variation — 
of this idea is to make a plant instead of a tree, 
and place the plant in a low green and yellow 
cut-paper bowl. Even very little children can 
make this poster. 

Another poster that is a little more complicated 
is also made with a background of construction 
paper. This can be of light gray or a cream 
color. At one side is a sturdy brown bird house 
and flying toward it are bluebirds. In their 
mouths they hold strings of red hearts. Printed 
at the bottom are the words ‘“‘To my Valentine.” 
Children love to make this poster and even 
kindergarten children should be able to cut all 
the parts free-hand. 

A valentine flower basket is always popular. 
Light gray or cream colored paper makes the 
background. Cut the basket of brown con- 
struction paper and mount in the center of 
the poster. The basket is then filled with 
irregularly cut clumps of green foliage and 
rarious sizes of hearts cut of different colored 
paper. The hearts against the green make 
the basket appear to be filled with flowers 
and the children will be delighted. This poster, 
too, should be cut free-hand. 

A jonquil poster is one which can be used 
either as an individual or group project. Light 
blue is an artistic background, and the green 
and yellow of the jonquil will show up clearly. 
Cut slim blades of green for the leaves and a 
bending stalk. The flower is especially pretty 
cut from two shades of yellow. The inner 
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part of the flower can be a pale orange, and 
the outer part should be a golden yellow. Cut 
a brown heart for a flowerpot and paste the 
flower in it. A border of small yellow, orange, 
and green hearts across the top and bottom 
is very attractive. This poster can be used 
simply as a greeting poster by omitting the 
hearts. If a supervisor is ill, or there is a birth- 
day in the class the children will enjoy sending 
a greeting poster. This can be varied by using 
different kinds of flowers. 

After the valentines are made there still 
remains the problem of their disposal. Some, 
of course, that the children have made for 
friends must be mailed, and the parents will 
help them with these. But there remain all the 
others, for Betty across the aisle, Jimmy in the 


THE VALENTINE THAT GROWS 


front seat, or Mary in the next room. So we 
must have a valentine box. Joy of joys! Every 


child will respond with angelic behavior for a 
week if he is only allowed to help make the box. 
Here is another chance to develop your pupils’ 
initiative. They will enjoy making the box 
like a mail box so that each child can “mail” 
his valentines in it. Or they will enjoy covering 
the box with red or white crepe paper and 
adorning it with hearts, cupids and arrows. 
The box should be finished at least two days 
before Saint Valentine’s Day and have a con- 
spicuous place in the room. Two postmen 
are appointed to distribute the contents. It 
is wise to make sure that there is at least one 
valentine for each child. 

Valentine projects can be so numerous and 
varied that it is hard to decide just which ones 
to carry out, but we must remember to choose 
the one that fits the needs of the children. You 
will find that they can be correlated with almost 
any subject of the curriculum. In language 
you can discuss the little verses or inscriptions 
you wish to write. In penmanship each child 
can write the inscriptions on his own valentine. 
He will be delighted to do this and will usually 
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be extraordinarily proud of them when they 
are finished. The valentine project may serve 
as motivation in number; the children must 
be able to count the parts for the more com- 
plicated designs, and they will love to count 
the ones received. In spelling you can use 
the words that occur most often in the verses. 
All of which shows that any good project can 
be a means of education to a child not only in 
one, but several subjects. 
—Dororny B. Hansen, South Sioux City, Neb. 


Starting Reading with a Typewriter 

If father has a corner in the house where 
he does a little work in the evening on a type- 
writer, ask him to take out his unfinished sheets 
so that Bobbie or Jean may use it for a while 
each day. I mean, of course, if they are past 
the destructive age. A child of three, and 
occasionally one slightly younger, may be allowed 
it’s use. Put a chair sideways in front of the 
machine, for most children like to kneel and 
in this position feel secure from falling; then 
let them become acquainted with the letters 
and symbols and general mechanism of the 
machine. 

Usually the only direction one must give 
is that but one key be pressed down at a time. 
Show by slowly lowering one key and then 
another that they cross, “Cut off each other’s 
heads,” if one is careless. Good soldiers obey 
orders and do not hurt each other. These 
keys will all be good trained soldiers some day. 

At first set the keys for capitals, and then 
print Bobbie’s name very large and clearly. 
Show him the letters and let him press the 
keys. Can’t you picture the beaming smile 
he will wear when he has made it look like 
yours? Jean will be anxious for a turn and 
she can write her doll’s name. It will be a 
surprise to show father at night. When they 
have learned the position of the letters and 
had a bit of practice, release the capital key. 
After they have written their favorite words, 
they will be surprised to see printing ‘“‘just 
as it is in a book.” This is the beginning of 
reading, one step at a time, playing a game 
with progress for hands and brains eager to 
be busy. 

As the children grow more used to the work, 
give them two-word sentences, always simple, 
and you will find that they will soon recognize 
familiar words all about them. The first-grader 
who comes home from school happy with the 
day’s work will love to copy phrases from her 
new books, and nine-year-old Jimmie will experi- 
ment with numbers and even type a composi- 
tion for his next day’s school work. 

Quite often a child is allowed the freedom 
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of a typewriter but, like a great deal of 
freedom if it is not wisely used, the type- 
writer suffers, and it costs rather high to 
have it repaired. Worst of all the child 
is bored, so that further interest in the 
world of words is hard toarouse. Direc- 
tion will pay over and over for the time 
expended, for not only will the children 
be stimulated to new things to do and 
think of, but a co-ordination of tiny 
fingers and eager brains results which 
means as much in development as the 
study of music. We see many homes 
where the expensive piano is free for the 
children to use almost as a plaything but 
where they would be denied a _ type- 
writer. Spend a bit of time with your 
children and the typewriter; it helps to 
open to them the world of books. 
—Myra Burns Rogers, LaGrange, Ill. 


A Valentine Mail Box 


Cut the mail box double from heavy 
paper and color it green with crayon or 
water color. Paste the box close to the 
edge to make a place for holding letters. 
Leave the two sections of the standard 
loose and bend them apart on the dotted 
line C so that the mail box will stand on 
the child’s desk or table. 

Cut A to B on the indicated heavy 
lines, making a flap by folding back on 
the dotted line. Through this flap small 
letters and valentines may be inserted 
providing the children with delightful 
occupation work. If -desired a very 
large model can be made of green cardboard to 
stand in one corner of the room and hold the 
children’s valentines made for one another. 

x. Wauz, Hartford, Conn. 


Longfellow Day in the Primary Grades 

I have found ‘that the observance of Long- 
fellow’s birthday is a delightful motivation for 
a large group project, since it utilizes many 
of the stories and poems which have been a 
part of daily lessons. I introduced Longfellow 
to the class through the story of his “Children’s 
Hour” and of his own children, Alice, Allegra, 
and Edith. 

The tall quiet one, I told them, was Alice, 
the one who laughed so merrily was named 
Allegra, and the one with the golden hair was 
Edith. Their last name was Longfellow, and 
their father was the poet whom we call the 
children’s poet. It is not to be wondered at 
that children like his poems, when he loved 
his own little girls so well. 

Then let the pupils dramatize ‘““‘The Children’s 
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LETTER 


A VALENTINE 
MAIL BOX 


Hour” informally. We did this with delightful 
freedom since it is full of childlike appeal. As 
the February days passed I told them other 
stories of Longfellow to help them realize that 
he loved children and deserved the title ‘“Chil- 
dren’s Poet.” I told them how well he remem- 
bered the period when he was a child in Portland, 
“The City by the Sea.” They were able to 
picture the eager, earnest boy who never tired 
of watching the ships from many ports, the 
sailors, the wharf, and the open sea. Then I 
read lines from “My Lost Youth” which the 
class could understand and appreciate. 

They liked especially to hear of the chair 
which school children gave Longfellow for his 
birthday, and listen to the poem, “From My 
Arm-Chair,” in which he speaks of it as a 
king’s throne. Many of these stories were repro- 
duced by the pupils in language exercises, or dram- 
atized as a motivation for simple blackboard 
reading lessons and free oral sentence making. 

Some of the simpler poems or favorite lines 
were memorized voluntarily. I did not require 
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this or make it a task, but the appeal of the 
rhythm made the children repeat some lines 
until they were unconsciously memorized. For 
example, the music of “At the Door on Summer 
Evenings,” and ‘‘By the Shores of Gitchie Gumee,”’ 
fascinated and made many repetitions a joy. 
We looked through our readers and found all 
of the poems written by Longfellow. These 
were used in our oral reading periods. 

At the beginning of the last week in February, 
I asked the children if they would like to give a 
birthday party in honor of Mr. Longfellow. 
Of course this delighted them and plans were 
made and committees appointed. There was 
an invitation, a reception, and a decoration 
committee. This gave opportunity for some 
fine co-operative activities of social value. The 
invitations were written as language, spelling, 
and writing activities, inspected by the com- 
mittee, and proudly taken home. In our lessons 
for the month we had used a number of pictures 
of Longfellow, his home, his arm-chair, scenes 
from ‘“Hiawatha.’”’ These were arranged about 
the room and the room was made tidy and 
attractive. Our visitors were met by the recep- 
tion committee, introduced, and given seats 
of honor. 

The program was in two parts. The first 
part presented stories of Longfellow and _ his 
work, as they had been given in the daily lessons 
of the schoolroom. Different pupils gave simple 
oral paragraphs of interesting theme in con- 
nection with the writing of a poem, and others 
recited lines from the poem mentioned. The 
dramatization of ‘The Children’s Hour” was 
given in the same free, informal manner that 
had made it a pleasure when we were alone. 

The second part of the program was the 
story of Hiawatha’s childhood in a series of 
tableaux as follows: Scene 1. ‘There the wrin- 
kled old Nokomis nursed the little Hiawatha.” 
A girl in Indian dress bends over a doll placed 
upon a board and bound in Indian fashion, 
while the children recited the lines. Scene 2. 
A little boy in Indian costume sits looking up 
while the class chants the lines beginning, 
“At the door on summer evenings.” Scene 3. 
At the whispered words ‘“‘What is that, Nokomis?”’ 
Nokomis enters, turns to look in the same direc- 
tion and points upward, as the children repeat, 
“And the good Nokomis answered.’ Scene 4. 
Hiawatha is seen walking through the forest 
while the children recite, ‘“Then the little Hia- 
watha learned of every bird its language.”’ 
Scene 5. Hiawatha receives a bow and arrow 
from another boy in Indian costume. ‘Then 
Iagoo, the great boaster, made a bow for Hiawa- 
tha.’”’ Scene 6. Hiawatha carries home the 
deer, impersonated by a fur rug. 
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This part of the program could be made 
longer by adding other scenes, and more elab- 
orate by a stage set with pine boughs for the 
forest background. However, I have found that 
little children are not troubled about stage 
properties and sets, as their splendid powers 
of imagination supply all the lack. 

Parents and children went home happy at 
the close of this Longfellow party, feeling that 
something really fine had been accomplished. 
Yet there had been no tiresome after-school 
practice of a formal program, no irksome memo- 
rization of meaningless words, and no over- 
strained nerves of pupils, parents or teacher. 
Rather, there had been interesting correlation 
of reading, writing, spelling, language, literature 
and history lessons. There had been co-operative 
effort in a real social situation, and the beginning 
of a love for literature through pleasant asso- 
cilations and guided appreciation of good poetry. 
—ELInE Moors, Birmingham-Southern College. 


Making Geography Objective 

In the fourth grade, according to standard 
courses of study, geography of necessity contains 
a good many definitions. Even though many 
psychologists object to the use of definitions 
in a classroom, the children of this age have a 
hard time expressing their geographical ideas 
without a formula of language to guide them. 
Hence we teach a number of terms word for 
word.: In order to secure a thorough under- 
standing on the part of the children, I have 
worked our an enjoyable method which precedes 
the memorizing and enables the children to 
know what they are talking about. It utilizes 
modeling clay. <A delta, a valley, or a similar 
term is explained to the class, perhaps with 
drawings. Then a modeling board or the desk 
top covered with oilcloth is used as water, and 
the clay as land for the delta, or in the case of a 
valley, the form is made deeper and deeper 
with small fingers as though by the action of 
water.. When it comes to the forms of land and 
water of which many a teacher despairs, the young- 
sters will enthusiastically work out island, isth- 
mus, cape and peninsula, with the clay on the 
desk background. Then when it comes to learn- 
ing the terminology, instead of “idle words,” 
it is putting into the right language the thought 
their fingers have already carried to their brains. 
The element of a play period and the ability 
to model as well as others, has of course a great 
deal to do with the way this work is mastered. 

Another point which makes the geography 
of this grade enjoyable is our collection of pic- 
tures showing various industries and their prod- 
ucts. Instead of home work, it is my custom 


to ask the children to collect and bring in any 
(Continued on page 63) 
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The Paint Box 


By Katsu 


[==> HE classroom door was opened, and all 
|e, 2%, the boys came out in the hall. They 
‘S were the third-grade boys of Kusatsu 
| Primary School. Their teacher, Miss 
2S) Sato, was going to take them up the hill 
where they could paint a scene of a village. Mr. 
Sato, who was Miss Sato’s uncle and the master 
of the school, had told the teachers to have an 
art exhibition next week. All the classes were 
working hard on their paintings. | 

“Boys, are you ready?” Miss Sato came out 
of the teachers’ room, putting on her gloves. 
The boys were already on the road waiting for 
her. They walked through the town and came 


to the hill which was between the town and the ~ 


village. Beautiful mountains surrounded the 
town. Flowers were in full blossom of yellow. 
Wheat was in fresh green. As far as their eyes 
could reach there were beautiful yellow and green 
fields. 

Miss Sato looked at her watch and said, ““There 
is only one hour. If you work hard, boys, I 
will let you play here.”’ 

Every boy had his choice of a place to sit. 
Some of them faced toward the east, some west, 
some south. They were all happy in their work, 
and Miss Sato walked among them, giving them 
help when they needed it. Up and down, 
slowly, she walked looking at her children’s 
paintings. 

“Jin, what are you looking at 
so seriously?” she asked, when she 
saw a boy whose eyes were away 
from his work. Jin turned his 
face to her. His teacher was 
standing there, smiling at him. 
He flushed and 
turned back . to 
his work. Miss 
Sato wondered, 
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and looked where he was staring, but his friend 
Keiichi was beside him as usual, working steadily 
with his brushes and many colors. 

The time came to an end. The boys enjoyed 
playing, sliding down the hill and climbing up 
again. Then they went back to the school. 

The following Saturday the Primary School 
was opened to the public. The mothers and 
fathers of the children were invited to come 
and see their pictures hung upon the walls. It 
was a crowded exhibition. The parents could 
be heard talking: 

“Oh, there it is! Keiichi is always the prize 
winner!” said one. Another one told about 
the friendship between the two boys, Keiichi 
and Jin. 

“You know Jin, don’t you? He is Keiichi’s 
classmate, and very poor. Last winter when 
Jin’s mother was ill and he couldn’t come to 
school, Keiichi went to help him every day 
after he was through his lessons. He took 
care of Jin’s little brother, did the errands and 
taught him so that Jin could keep on with his 
class.”’ 

They looked again at the picture then walked 
into the next room. 

On Monday the bell rang, and all the children 
gathered in the chapel. The schoolmaster 
announced that Keliichi’s picture had been 
chosen as the best one among them all. 
The children gave a cheer for 
Keiichi and went into their class- 
room. Miss Sato came in full of 
joy, for it was an honor to her, 
too, to have such an artist in her 
class. Keiichi’s classmates could 
hardly keep still 
because of their 
pride. 

But there was 
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one boy who was not happy. It was Jin. Jin 
hung his head and looked at his lap. He was 
startled when he heard the noises of opening the 
desks. He hastily opened his and brought out 
the book the others did. It was a reading class. 
Miss Sato read first; then she called upon the 
boys, one by one, who stood up and read where 
she had. Jin tried to keep his mind on the page, 
but he couldn’t. His eyes were fixed on Keilichi’s 
desk. He could see a big, black paint box 
inside. 

“The big brush and the little brush, with so 
many colors,’ something whispered in his ear. 
“Oh! If I could have that paint box, surely I 
could make the best picture,” Jin said to himself. 

Jin and Keiichi were about the same age, but 
Jin was very small. They -were such good 
friends that Jin called Keiichi, “Big Brother,” 
and Keiichi called Jin, ‘‘Little Brother.’”’ Rich 
or poor made no difference to them. But since 
the Christmas vacation something had happened 
to Jin’s heart. Every day they went home 
together from the school, but Jin did not chatter 
as he had before. He used to tell Keiichi every- 
thing. He walked silently beside him now. 

Jin liked to paint more than anything else. 
Near Christmas time all the show windows had 
been decorated with books, toys and beautiful 
candy boxes. One evening, when he was on 
the way home from an errand Jin had seen a 
big black paint box in the show window. The 
cover had been opened. Many colors glowed, 
and there were a big brush and a small brush 
in it. He stood outside the window a long time. 
Since then, nearly every night, he had dreamed 
about the paint box. Even in the daytime he 
was half dreaming, thinking about it. To the 
first drawing class after the Christmas vacation 
Keiichi brought a new big paint box. All his 
classmates admired it. Jin looked over some 
boys’ shoulders, climbing on a chair. Jin’s 
heart beat fast when he saw that it was the box 
from the show window. 

Keiichi’s love for Jin did not change. He 
always waited for Jin. He put his arm on Jin’s 
shoulder and went home with him. But very 
soon Keiichi began to wonder at Jin’s silence 
and asked him if he had some great trouble. 
This is how things were with the two boys the 
Monday after Keiichi’s picture had been chosen 
as the best one in the exhibition. 

The bell rang. Every boy put his book back 
in the desk. All the boys except Jin went out 
to play. He noticed that Keiichi had forgotten 
to close his desk. 

“There it is. The big, black paint box!’ 

Jin took the paint box from inside Keiichi’s 
desk. He hardly knew what he had done until 
he heard someone call, ‘“Jin.”” When he heard 
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the voice he understood. He was standing by 
Keiichi’s desk with the big, black paint box in 
his hand. 

Miss Sato remembered that Jin had not looked 
well all through the reading class, so she came 
back to find him. She looked around the 
grounds, but Jin was not among the boys. 
So she thought that he must be in the class- 
room. She came to the door and opened it, 
expecting to see poor Jin with his head on the 
desk. 

“Jin.” She called again. Jin was there by 
Keiichi’s desk holding the cover with one hand, 
and a paint box in the other. Miss Sato stood 
there for a moment thinking what to do 
with him. At her voice Jin dropped the box. 
It fell down on the floor and ,was broken. Jin 
burst into tears covering his face with both 
hands. Miss Sato took his hand gently and 
brought him to her room. She held him on her 
lap and said: 

“Jin, are you sorry for what you have done?” 

Jin was sobbing so hard that he could not 
answer, but he nodded many times. 

“All right, Jin. Then you rest awhile here. 
I will be back soon.” 

Before she left him she opened the window 
and cut off a cluster of grapes growing just 
outside. - She took it to Jin and laid it in his lap. 

School was over, and Miss Sato came back 
to her room with Keiichi. When they opened 
the door they saw Jin on the couch sound 
asleep, holding the grapes in one of his hands. 
She gently laid her hand on Jin’s forehead and 
said, “Jin! Jin!” Jin was smiling in his dream. 
He opened his eyes and looked surprised. Miss 
Sato took Jin’s hand and Keiichi’s hand and 
joined them on her lap, and said to Jin: 

“Keiichi has forgiven you already. He wants 
you to be his Little Brother as before.”’ 

Miss Sato cut off another cluster of the grapes 
for Keiichi and said to them: 

“T think that you had better go home, for it 
is nearly lunch time.” 

So they said good-bye to her and started for 
home. 

A few minutes later Miss Sato looked through 
the window. There were two little boys climbing 
over the hill. One was big, and the other was 
small. They were close together, crossing their 
arms around each other’s shoulders. ‘They 
are all right now,” she said to herself, and sat 
down on the couch where she could see them 
until they had disappeared down the other 
side. 

One morning a few weeks later when Jin opened 
his desk there was a big, black paint box inside 
with a note, “For Jin from his Big Brother, 
Keiichi.” 
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A Little Soldier 


By Puta BuTLER BOWMAN 


Philippine Islands he brought Ernest 
L; | an officer’s suit, a perfect copy of his own. 
| The trousers were beautiful blue, with 
<J the yellow stripe of the cavalry on the 

There was a blue blouse of a darker shade, 
with “U. 8.” embroidered in gold on the collar, 
and shining gilt shoulder straps. 

Can you fancy Ernest’s happiness as he stood 
in front of the mirror and looked at himself, 
and flourished his little wooden sword? 

‘“‘Now mind,” said Uncle Frank. ‘‘You are a 
soldier; no crying, no pouting, or off comes the 
suit. Only brave boys can be soldiers.”’ 

All that day Ernest marched and drilled and 
played and lived in the sunshine of the happiness 
of his uniform. He was staying at grandfather’s 
house in the country and everything was new 
and delightful. It was the next day that he 
forgot. He wanted to go for a ride with his 
father, who said ‘‘No,” and Ernest would not 
try to be happy. Hecried. He pouted. There 
was not enough cream on his oatmeal. His 
orange was sour. He wanted to go with his 
father. 

I need not tell you. You know what it is like 
when a little boy does not wish to be comforted. 
It is a raw, rainy day when we have looked for 
sunshine, and home misses the sunshine so! 

Mother went sadly upstairs with Ernest and 
took off the soldier suit and put on his own every- 
day suit. 

‘‘When I have a soldier boy,” she said, “he can 
wear this suit, but he must earn it.” 

It was a very sober, quiet little boy who came 
downstairs shortly after, but Ernest had made 
up his mind to “win his shoulder straps” as 
Uncle Frank called it. 

Tramp, tramp, tramp! 

Suddenly he heard the sound of many feet 
on the hard road, and somebody called: 

“‘Where’s Ernest? There go the soldiers to 
the shooting range.”’ 

Ernest had been once to the military post in 
the village. The soldiers were away on a prac- 
tice march, but he had seen the long row of 
quarters where they lived and he loved the 
great flag that floated high above the parade 
ground. Now he was to see real soldiers! With 
a ery of delight, he ran out to see what seemed 
to him an army of soldiers, marching steadily 
by. There were so many that they filled the 
road as far as the hill. 


were set in an even row. 


Tramp, tramp, tramp! 

They were all dressed in brown, with soft 
gray hats. Each man carried his gun, and over 
his left shoulder was slung his rolled blanket, 
while from his broad belt hung a haversack and 
canteen, and a tin cup flashed in the sunlight. 
At the head of each company walked an 
officer. 

“Hoorah!”’ Ernest called out in delight. 

Many a playful salute and ‘Hello, Sonny!” 
answered him as the men caught sight of the little 
boy with shining eyes, who waved and shouted 
so joyously. 

After the last glimmer of a gun barrel or tin 
canteen had faded from sight, Ernest came to 
Uncle Frank with breathless questions: Where 
were they going, and when would they come back 
again? 

“About this time tomorrow,” Uncle Frank 
told him, “the companies now practicing shoot- 
ing far down the road at the ‘shooting range’ 
will come marching by.” 

Then he told Ernest many things about soldiers, 
how brave they must be, how obedient and, too, 
how careful and neat. 

That night, Ernest’s pairs of shoes in the closet 
When bedtime came, 
he took his clothes off and folded them neatly, 
as Uncle Frank had told him good soldiers do; 
he brushed his teeth and nails without even a 
reminder from mother, and all that afternoon 
he had remembered to obey her at the first 
request, for good soldiers always obey the first 
command. This had not been easy to remember. 
Several times he had found himself on the point 
of saying, “But why?” or of waiting for a second 
request. 

“Have I been a good soldier?” he asked, as 
mother came for the good-night kiss. 

“Yes, dear, you have been a good soldier, and 
tomorrow your uniform will remind you all the 
time.”’ 

The next morning found Ernest up very early, 
and out in the barn rummaging. Grandfather 
was there. He had been a soldier, too, and knew 
how to help fit out a little boy for a march. A 
piece of an old army blanket just big enough for 
Ernest came forth from an old chest, and grand- 
father rolled it up for him and helped him put 
it on. Ernest brought out his own tin cup, and 
somewhere from his saddle things Uncle Frank 
brought the neatest little bag which did beauti- 
fully for the haversack in which soldiers carry 
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their food. No soldier ever started out with a 
more joyous heart than did Ernest. Out on a 
big rock near the road he took up his station 
and listened for the marching of many men. 


Mother smiled at the little figure waiting 
patiently as the time passed, erect, neat, smiling. 
Suddenly she heard a shout and saw him slip 
from his station on the rock. Then as the 
“tramp, tramp, tramp,” grew louder, a sudden 
shyness seized him, and he drew back under the 
big maple trees. But the soldiers had caught 
sight of the little blue-clad figure, with its gay 
little cap and shoulder straps. 


“Fall in, Captain. Fall in!’ they called out 
heartily, and Ernest fell into step and marched 
by the side of the tall soldiers, a straight, proud 
little figure, while the soldiers said gay, laugh- 
ing things to him as he marched along. Away 
up the hill, along the white road and as far as 
the bridge, Ernest’s limit for walking alone, he 
marched with them. 


“Neat looking soldier!”’ said one. 
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“There’s a soldier that knows how to hold his 
shoulders,”’ praised another. 

“Looks like a brave soldier,”’ 
one with smiling eyes, “ 
things go wrong!”’ 

Deep down in Ernest’s heart he said to himself 
that he would try to be all they thought him. 

“We'll be by this way again Monday,” they 
called, as he halted by the bridge; and as he 
stood erect and looked down at them, . fifty 
hands went up in military salute. 

Ernest’s hand went up to his cap, and his 
heart swelled with proud happiness as he returned 
the salute. 

“T’ll be watching for you Monday,”’ 
cheerily. 

“All right, Captain,” came the answer, and a 
little boy with bounding heart and _ soldierly 
step marched back home. 

“Mother,” he called, 
steps to where she sat, 
once. 


said a big, tall 
who doesn’t cry when 


he called 


making a rush up the 
“T have been a soldier 
Now I shall never give it up.” 


—The Kindergarten Review, February, 1909 


The Thimble Biscuit 


A Story for the Youngest Ones 


By Mavp LInpsay 


upon a time Polly’s mother was 
| con biscuit for supper. 


She sifted the flour so fine and white, 
She kneaded the dough till it was light, 
And rolled it out with a rolling-pin, 
And cut the biscuit round and thin. 


Polly watched her do everything; and when the 
last biscuit was in the biscuit pan, mother said: 

“Here is a, piece of dough left on my biscuit 
board. I wonder if there is a little girl in this 
kitchen who would like to make some little bis- 
cults?” 

“Yes, yes!” said Polly, clapping her hands 
with delight, for, of course, she knew whom her 
mother meant. “I should like to make little 
biscuits all by myself.” 

So mother tied a napkin around Polly’s waist 
for an apron, and she rolled up her sleeves just 
as mother did when she cooked, and climbed 
into the kitchen chair so that she could reach 
the biscuit board. Then she was ready to begin 
her biscuit. 

“May I sift flour, too?”’ 

“Yes, indeed,” 


she asked. 
said mother. 


your biscuit to be smooth.” 


“You must 
always sift flour on your board if you want 


So Polly sifted the flour so fine and white, 
And kneaded the bit of dough so light, 
And rolled it out with the rolling pin, 
And 
What do you think? Mother’s biscuit cutter 
was larger than Polly’s piece of dough! 
“T think you will have to borrow 
mother’s thimble for a cutter,” said mother. <A 
thimble biscuit cutter! Was there ever anything 
so funny as that? Polly laughed about it all the 
way upstairs to grandmother’s room; but when 
she told grandmother what she wanted, grand- 
mother did not think it was strange at all. 
“T used to make thimble biscuit when I was a 
little girl,” she said, and she made haste to get 
the thimble out of her workbag for Polly. 


grand- 


Grandmother’s thimble was made of shining 


gold, and, oh, what a fine biscuit cutter it made! 
The biscuit were as small and as round as buttons, 
and Polly cut enough for grandmother and 
father and mother and Brother Ned and herself, 
each to have one for supper that night. 


“T think it is fun to make thimble biscuit,’’ she 
said as she handed them around in her own blue 
saucer; and if you do not believe she was right, 


make some yourself, and see. 
—The Kindergarten Review, January, 1909. 
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the Skyscraper Grew 


By CAROLYN SHERWIN BAILEY 


a time, oh, Child-Who- 
Wonders, there was a House that wore 
its bricks with a difference. There was a 
House that wore its bricks with great 
} strength and pride, because it belonged 
to an ancient and honorable family. 

This House had an uncle that was a Ware- 
house, standing staunchly beside the sea, and 
on speaking acquaintance with captains who 
unloaded cargoes of salt and sugar, pepper and 
pomegranates, oranges, figs and monkeys. It 
had a grandfather, still alive and well, that was a 
Farmhouse, and had seen scalping Indians 
through its candle-lighted windows, and planted 
cornfields and apple orchards, and _ tended 
cattle and young lambs, and composed a popular 
song which was a duet for a teakettle and a 
spinning wheel. It had an upstart of a young 
niece who was trying to be Queen Anne. She 
had dressed herself with a crown of little wooden 
turrets. She wore jig-saw lace, and colored 
glass, and fancy balconies, and red and green 
paint, and even a lightning rod. But the House 
tried to be patient with this gay little relative; 
she was very young and brave in her wooden in- 
dependence. It was patient, too, with its grand- 
daughter, who had gone to California, dropped 
all her stories and most of her partitions on 
the way, and now ealled herself a Bungalow. 

“It won’t last,’ the House creaked through 
its sturdy old beams. ‘Fashions may come 
and go, but I and the old brick Meeting House, 
and the stone Fort, and the Town Hall shall 
never change. We were built to stand forever.”’ 
And with that the House went on about its daily 
business. 

Every morning it opened its green blinds to 
see if the iron deer who stood on the front lawn 
and the little black iron boy who was the hitch- 
ing post had passed the night well. It puffed 
clouds of smoke out of its chimney, making 
breakfast porridge and pancakes for the children. 
It took good care of its gilt gas fixtures, and car- 
pets with a pattern of roses, and the statue of 
Diana, the huntress, at the head of its staircase, 
and its family portraits. It felt joy in its green 
front lawn, and its flower beds of red salvia, 
orange marigolds, and red geraniums, and its 
vegetable garden, and fountain, and even the 
clam-shell border along its front walk. After 
supper, the House made shadow pictures on the 
walls for the children and pretended that it had 
a ghost in its cellar. When the children were 


upon 


tucked away in their new brass beds, the House 
peered out into the night from behind its heavy 
curtains. 

Yes, there she was, too far away to be reached, 
but near enough to watch her dance through 
the sky in her silver slippers, with silver rays 
floating, and shining like a ballet dancer’s skirts 
all about her. The Evening Star! 

“Here I am, waiting for you every night,” 
she twinkled down to the House. Then the 
House felt even more proud. “As young as 
the Evening Star, and as long-lived as the 
heavens,” it boasted, covering its coals, turning 
off its gas, and going peacefully to sleep. 

The House Wreckers were on their way. 
Some of them had iron crowbars. Some of 
them had sharp-edged shovels. Some of them 
drove motor trucks. Wherever they went streets 
grew narrower, front stoops curled up their 
toes and piazzas trembled. In clouds of plaster 
and a hail of broken bricks, the House Wreckers . 
came to awaken the House from its long sleep. 
Before it had a chance to call its relatives in 
defense it was being torn down. 

“Don’t hurt my iron deer and my little black 
iron boy,” begged the House. 

“These belong in a museum!” said the House 
Wreckers, throwing the figures into a truck. 

“Spare my garden!’ entreated the House. 

“This building wore its old bricks well!’ said 
the House Wreckers, scattering mortar among 
the flowers. 

“Will you leave me nothing?’’ came a whisper 
from the ruins, but there was no reply save the 
scampering of mice from its cellar. The House — 
Wreckers were gone and had left only a deep, 
ugly hole. 

The Steam Shovel came with its brother 
giant, the Drill. Cutting, tearing, crashing, 
they made the cellar of the House ten times as 
wide and three times as deep. The Motor Truck 
came and emptied out great blocks of stone and 
long steel girders. The Crane lifted the blocks 
of stone and the steel girders into place for the 
Masons and the Riveters. The Riveters’ ham- 
mers striking bolts made a crashing sound. 
Higher, stronger, higher, rose steel girders and 
stone walls. 

But at night a wandering ghost that was the 
old House cried outside the new walls. 

White and straight the building grew up toward 
the sky. The Glaziers followed it, putting in 


(Continued on page 64) 
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Counting Out Rhyme 
By H. M. C. 


February, March, April, May, 
Who’s to be it on this fine day? 
One, two, three, 

Oh ’tis you, I see! 


Oh, Poor Robinson Crusoe 


Oh, poor Robinson Crusoe! 
Oh, poor Robinson Crusoe! 
He made him a coat 

Of an old nanny-goat: 

What a clever fellow to do so! 


—Old Rhyme 


The Postman 
By Autce Topp 


Bring me a letter, postman, 
Bring me a letter, do! 
Tomorrow at the garden gate 
I will wait for you. 


Bring one from a fairy 

Who savs she’ll come to tea, 
Then I’ll put on my party frock, 
How lovely that will be. 


And please, oh, Mr. Postman, 
If fairies you know none, 

Write me a letter from yourself, 
And bring it, just for fun. 


Copyright, ‘Child Education,’’ London, England 


I Can 
By Wruu1aM ALLEN BUTLER 


“T can” is a worker; 

He tills his broad fields, 
And digs from the earth 

All the wealth that it yields. 


The hum of his spindles 
Begins with the light, 

And the fires of his forges 
Are blazing all night. 


The Cabin Where Lincoln Was Born 


By Rosert Morris 


Only a cabin, old and poor, 

Logs and daubing and creaking door; 

A solemn sentinel pointing back 

Over a century’s beaten track, 

To a soul that surmounted poverty’s hill, 
And cried back to the sein, 

“You can if you will.” 


From his lofty height of power and fame, 
Where honor crowned his humble name, 

He looked to the cabin that gave him birth, 
As the dearest spot of all the earth. 


Truth 


Truth may be blamed, 
But shall never be shamed. 


—Old Proverb 


Poems for Kebruary 


Selected by Josephine Bouton 


A Wish 
By Ben JONSON 


The fairy beam upon you, 
The stars to glisten on you; 
A moon of light, 
In the noon of night, 
Till the fire-drake* hath o’ergone you! 
The wheel of fortune guide you, 
The boy with the bow beside you 
Run aye in the way, 
Till the bird of day, 
And the luckier lot betide you! 


*A meteor 


Like Washington 
Author Unknown 


We cannot all be Washingtons, 

And have our birthdays celebrated; 
But we can love the things he loved, 
And we can hate the things he hated. 


Perhaps the reason little folks 

Are sometimes great when they grow taller, 
Is just because, like Washington, 

They do their best when they are smaller. 


Good Morrow to You, Valentine 


Good morrow to you, Valentine, 
Curl your locks as I do mine— 
One before and two behind 
Good morrow to you, Valentine! 
—Old Greeting 


The Bulb House 


The little bulb house is a house of brown, 
Its doors are locked and its blinds are down; 
Winds may whistle and winds may creep, 
The little brown house is a house of sleep. 


But when the sun gives a golden knock 
The blinds go up and the doors unlock, 
The sleepy tenant will softly stir, 

And throw off the garment that covers her. 


And she will put on her dress with care, 

A Hyacinth lady, tall and fair. 

All this magie in scent and blue 

You may buy in the shop for a copper or two! 


From “The Litile White Gate,’’ by Florence Hoatson. 
Copyright, The Thomas Y. Crowell Company 


To the First Robin* 
By Louisa May Atcortr 


Welcome, welcome little stranger, 
Fear no harm, and fear no danger; 
We are glad to see you here, . 

For you sing “Sweet Spring is near.” 


Now the white snow melts away; 
Now the flowers blossom gay. 

Come, dear bird, and build your nest, 
For we love our robin best. 


*Miss Alcott’s first published poem, written when she was 


eight years old 
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NuMBER Frigenps. By Inez M. Howard, Alice Hawthorne 
and Mae Howard. Illustrated in color by Maud and 
Miska Petersham. 242 pp. The Macmillan Com- 


pany, New York. $0.88. 

NUMBERS of yesterday were anything but 

friends of the small person who turned the 
pages of his first arithmetic. We open this latest 
book in teaching number to find colored pictures 
of Mother Goose rhymes, a birthday with cake 
and candles to be counted, the wares of a delight- 
ful toy store, a front lawn lemonade store, a boy 
at his own work bench and many other activities 
that make beginning arithmetic concrete and 
understandable. 

The authors are public school teachers who 
submitted their book before publication to such 
authorities as Professor Arthur I. Gates, Professor 
Annie E. Moore of Teachers College, Columbia 
University, and their own superintendent, Wil- 
liam F. Geiger, of the Tacoma schools. The text 


is interesting; problems for silent reading touch’ 


child life and establish a realization of the place 
arithmetic has in everyday life. The book con- 


forms to established courses of study and should 
find wide usefulness. 


THE Pioneer Twins. By Lucy Fitch Perkins. Ilus- 
trated by the Author. 222 pp. Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany, Boston. $1.76. 

HIS most recent addition to the author’s 
popular series of ‘‘twin’’ books is particularly 
timely in the light of present emphasis upon the 
teaching of history for character training. Mrs. 

Perkins’ work is always authentic; it is without 

fail interesting to children in school and at home. 

“The Pioneer Twins’”’ fulfils these expecta- 

tions completely. In a foreword we find 

this story within the story of the book: 

“Tn an elm-shaded street in a near-by 
town stands a pleasant house. In that 
house there is a library, and 
in that library, hidden away in 

a safe place, there is a little 

worn book covered with 

faded brown leather. It 
is the pocket 
diary of a brave 


= 


ak AO) 


man who crossed the Great Plains with an ox-team 
in the early days of the California gold rush. 
Its pages are yellow with age, the ink is pale, and 
the writing so fine that one almost needs a 
magnifying glass to read it. Here in as few 
words as possible are recorded some of the 
episodes and adventures of this terrible journey. 
There is also a list of the provisions and equipment 
that he took with him and accounts of thrilling 
experiénces on the way. 

“This precious record was placed in my hands 
by the grandson of the man who wrote it, and its 
pages suggested much of the material woven into 
this story of pioneer days.” 

Children of today have lost the privilege of” 
growing in courage and grace through hardship. 
Such a book as this will give them the experience 
in terms of the imagination. 


Tue Youne Boox or By Ida Mellen. 
Illustrated from photographs. 160 pp. Dodd, Mead 
and Company, New York. $2.00. 

HEN the young visitor to NewYork, and the 

metropolitan child out for a holiday, travel 
down to the great Aquarium at Battery Park 
they are fortunate if they meet Miss Mellen. She 
knows much about boys and girls because she 
was formerly a teacher; she probably knows 
more about fishes than any other woman in the 
country, since in her official capacity she is one 
of the authorities in charge of the most noted 
aquatic collection in America. A visit to her 
office just across the street from the Aquarium 
shows one a varied collection of jars, tanks and 
globes in which she is experimenting with the 
growth, appetites, even the behavior of 
those more humble members ef the fish 
family who live in inland waters and may 
find their way sometime into a school 
or home aquarium. Miss Mellen is 
always ready to share her knowledge. 

The child with a tin pail and a 

request for a goldfish receives as 

careful attention and 
advice as the scientist. 

A )book that 
combines this 
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mastery of the subject, together with an acquaint- 
ance with the questions of a good part of New 
York’s million school children should be valuable. 
Miss Mellen’s book is valuable. 
the place of water creatures in the development 


of our complex 
world of life on 
earth, helping 
young people to 
understand the 
theory of the 
evolution of 
higher forms 
from lower. She 
tells us of fishes 
who build nests 
and guard them, 
those who can 
be taught to 
recognize colors, 
fishes who make 
noises, all about 
such important 
ones as sharks 
and _ swordfish, 
salmon, codfish, 
herrings, and 
perch. Our curi- 
osity is satis- 
fied by the an- 
swers to such 
questions as: 
How do fishes 
travel? How 
can we keep 
goldfish alive ? 
How may we 
find out the age 
of a fish? What 
fish carries a 
jackknife? Be- 
tween the lines 
of story 
treatment are 
facts about food 
conservation 
and the rela- 
tion of the sub- 
ject to modern 
life as well as 
that of the past. 
Every library 
will find this 
book necessary. 


CULTIVATING THE CHILD’s APPETITE. 
son Aldrich, M.D.. 127 pp. 
$1.60. 
OUR present understanding of the place the 
emotions have in conditioning the behavjor 


New York. 
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She begins with 


In the March Issue of 
American Childhood 


Teaching Health Habits in the 
Primary Grades 


A normal school director of hygiene presents 
an outline for practical projects in health teach- 
ing adaptable to:any school but of special value 
in rural sections where health standards are low. 


Common Ground to All 


A symposium on school gardening from all the 
points of our compass. Accounts of successful 
gardens are contributed by the teachers who con- 
ducted the work. 


Training for Character in the 
Kindergarten 
The Boston course of study is continued, 


stressing activities that develop habits of fair 


play, good workmanship, and responsibility in 
little children. 


Special Features 


Art Service from the kindergarten through the 
elementary school. Music. Stories. 


By Charles Ander- 
The Macmillan Company, 


of childhood gives this work on nutrition a timely 
place in the literature of the early years. So 
prevalent has lack of appetite on the part of 
children for special, essential foods become, that 
doctors have a term for it, ‘“‘anorexia.”’ The 


parent states it 
in a familiar sen- 
tence, ‘‘My child 
won’t eat.” In 
her own experi- 
ence the review- 
er knows a nor- 
mal, well cared 
for child of two 
and a half years 
who indulged 
recently in a 
hunger strike 
for almost a 
week. The fam- 
ily physician 
was called in, 
new foods were 
offered the ap- 
parently starv- 
ing youngster, 
and his family 
was reduced to 
the last stages 
of anxiety. As 
soon as they 
could be per- 
suaded not to 
notice the 
child’s refusal of 
food he began 
to eat again, 
with less resist- 
ance than ever 
before. He had, 
in the words of 
“Christopher 
Robin,” been 
wondering, 
“Now, how to 
amuse them to- 
day?” Stated 
psychologically, 
he was experi- 
menting with 
means of at- 
tracting adult 
attention, a nor- 
mal phase of his 


developing personality, but dangerous. 

Dr. Anderson’s book is a simple but scientific 
solution of the battle over the dinner table so 
frequent between parents and children. Our 
knowledge of the foods needed for child health has 
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resulted in much anxiety among mothers that 
the child learn to eat these foods. Frequently 
this very emphasis defeats the purpose. Spinach, 
milk, and ‘‘roughage’’ become bugbears, and the 
child is as undernourished as before. The recom- 
mendations Dr. Aldrich gives us are based on the 
premise that hunger and appetite are distinct, 
that there is an ‘‘eating”’ reflex as well as other 
reflexes, that prevention of the finical appetite of 
childhood and treatment of established cases of 
food conditioning are possible. Every word of 
the book is helpful. 


Tue Gay KitcHen. By James Woodward Sherman. Illus- 
trated. 143 pp. Little, Brown and Company, Boston. 
$0.70. 

Toy Town. By Etta Austin Blaisdell. Illustrated. 130 
pp. Little, Brown and Company, Boston. $0.65. 

Tue Bap LirrLe RABBIT AND OTHER Stories. By Madge 
A. Bigham. Illustrated. 155 pp. Little, Brown and 
Company, Boston. $0.75. 

T is difficult to choose between these gay, new 

readers for the primary child. All express the 

keynote of present education, that of laying 
emphasis upon the stuff of the child world and 
using reality as a starting point for the exercise 
of the imagination. The authors are all experts 
in meeting the interests of childhood as well as the 
vocabulary needs of the school. The artists, 
including Florence Liley Young and Eugenie 
Wireman, interpret the lively spirit of the text 
well. The titles explain the themes of the books. 
“The Gay Kitchen” introduces us to a companion- 
able group of household utensils who do their. 
everyday duties with efficiency and gusto, but 
have an interesting life of their own after hours. 
“Toy Town”’ is a beginning book in reading made 
up of alluring sentences about the doings of dolls, 
toy animals, toy trains, and a mouse who is the 
only wild creature of the town. Miss Bigham’s 
stories are as excellent for telling in the nursery 
school and kindergarten as they are for teaching 
reading. 

THe Reat Srory Book. Retold by Wallace C. Wads- 
worth. Illustrated in color. 136 pp. Rand, McNally 
and Company, Chicago. $2.00. 

“THERE is a great need for better stories for the 

needs of progressive education today. This 
term, which is new in the history of the schools, 
has a plain and sensible definition; it reminds us 
that the world is progressing, and education must 
keep up with the accelerated march of civilization. 

Story-telling also must progress and the need 

arises for story material that will help the modern 

child to make contacts with our modern world. 
This search for story values takes us back to 
the folk days of the race. The same problems 
concerned primitive peoples that concern the 
child today; and around the camp fire, in the 
desert, and from the wisdom of the wandering 
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bards, troubadours and minstrels these problems 
were at least explained by means of the folk tale. 
No stories being written for children at the present 
time give them the clarity of vision, the entertain- 
ment through real humor, and the moral values 
that are found in folk lore. 


Mr. Wadsworth’s book gives us the best of the 
old folk tales, which are also universal in their 
implications, in beautiful and colorful format for 
the kindergarten-primary child. The book is 
sturdily bound, and unusually charming in color 
and number of illustrations. The Little Red 
Hen, who is the folk embodiment of energy and 
resourcefulness, “‘noodle stories’ such as 
Three Wishes,” ‘“‘drolls,’ fables and legends 
appear in the volume. One interesting feature 
of the format is the division of the generous pages 
of text into two columns, a plan that rests the 
eye of the young reader and still preserves the 
character of a picture book. While “The Real 
Story Book”’ is well suited to the story needs of the 
home, it belongs in the kindergarten and primary 
room for moments of rare delight. 


THe ANIMAL ALPHABET. By Harrison Cady.  I[ilus- 
trated in color by the author. Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany, Boston. $2.00. 

Kate GREENAWAY’s Book or Games. With twenty-four 
color plates by the author. 64 pp. Frederick Warne 
and Company, New York. $1.50. 


Mrs. PIcKLES AND THE Party. By Constance Heward. 
Illustrated in color. Frederick Warne and Company, 
New York. 54 pp. $0.75. 


Cuaprre. By Constance Heward. Illustrated in color. 
54 pp. Frederick Warne and Company, New York. 
$0.75. 

NE closes one’s eyes and points an eager 

finger to choose between this bright company 
of picture books. What one really decides is that 
the children must have all four. The color is the 
first appeal; Mr. Cady’s gorgeously painted and 
dressed-up frogs, monkeys, squirrels and rabbits; 
those undying little creatures of Kate Green- 
away’s brush in their mob caps, demure frocks 
and fragrant winsomeness; and two more stories 
from the ‘‘Peter Rabbit”’ presses with end papers 
like pageants and the popular plan of a picture 
for every page. They carry us from the very 
modern cartoons of one of our most popular 

Sunday newspaper artists, who is identified also 
with the Burgess nature books, to the genera- 
tion of grace hoops and shuttlecocks, and then 
surprisingly back again, for Kate Greenaway’s 
games are excellent for today’s boys and girls. 

Our growing shelf of unusual picture books is 
enriched by these offerings. One hears the 
delighted chuckles that will greet Mr. Cady’s: 


“T is for Insect, who sings without words. 
He takes his umbrella to hide from the birds.”’ 
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And: 
“T is for Turtle. Though slow in his gait, 
His home’s on his back, so he’s never out late.” 


FRIENDS IN STRANGE GARMENTS. By Anna Milo Upjohn. 
Illustrated in black and white by the author. 148 pp. 
Houghton Mifflin Company, Boston. $1.75. 

[NTERNATIONALISM begins with childhood. 
The friendliness and understanding of other 

races and different modes of living from ours are 

more easily assimilated in the plastic years when 
the sympathies are keen. This tendency which 
is being manifested in schools, in religious training 

and in club work today creates the need for a 

suitable story literature which will present in 

colorful, truthful terms the lives of children in 
foreign lands. Miss Upjohn’s book meets this 
need. 

Artist and author, Miss Upjohn served in 
England and France with the Red Cross during 
the World War. Her service at Somme in the 
offensive of 1918 resulted in her being decorated 
by the French government. Later she worked in 
Czecho-Slovakia, always with the needs of the 
children in her heart. This brought her into the 
Junior Red Cross in which she was commissioned 
to portray child life in those European countries 
which had been beneficiaries of the service of the 
children of America. She has remained continu- 
ously with this organization, encircling the globe 
in behalf of a world-wide understanding among 
children. 

. Her book has deep worth and rare charm. We 

meet Rahmet, the little girl of Palestine, with her 

camel; Tastem, the boy of Albania, and his friend 

Marco; Zorka, the pig girl of Montenegro; 

Michel, the fisher-boy of Brittany. The children 

of Jordan, Olympia, Constantinople, and Arcadia 

fill the pages with their ways and work and play, 
different from the American child in costume and 
setting, but not unlike in hopes and friendliness. 

The stories are as refreshing as the brooks and 

forests where they wrote themselves. They carry 

humanitarian teaching of the most lasting kind. 


Tue Winp Tuat Woutpn’t Brow. By Arthur Bowie 
Chrisman. 355 pp. Illustrated. E. P. Dutton and 
Company, New York. $2.50. 

Nimsie-Lecs. By Luigi Capuana. 191 pp. Illus- 
trated. Longmans, Green and Company, New York. 
$1.50. 

_ books that inspire in children a feeling 

of sympathy for the older nations of the earth 
are increasing in number and quality. Wenolonger 
confine the teaching of internationalism to the 
schools, or feel that the only training in construc- 
tive imagination in childhood is found through 
appreciating fairy tales. The two titles we list 
are among the best of this autumn’s guide books 
for the magic carpet travels of the young. 


Arthur Bowie Chrisman, a John Newbery 
prize winner with his charming ‘‘Shen of the Sea,’’ 
has given us another collection of Chinese stories 
for adults who see with the eyes of youth, as well 
as for boys and girls. The individual titles 
lure, even in their wording: “The Shen of 
Colored Cords,” “Kings Hungry,” ‘Far to Voy- 
age,”’ “The King Who Had No Daughter” and 
many others. Some of the stories Mr. Chrisman 
tells us were well known in China before King 
Chieh Chung discovered the marks by which one 
might write. Others are as modern as the 
author’s acquaintance with the Chinese dwellers 
in bazaar, market place and shop with whom he 
has established so fruitful a friendship. The 
book is written in singing prose, whose oriental 
tang unconsciously carries the reader on wings 
of junk sails to a country ever new, and everlasting 
in its ancestry of tradition and culture. 

“‘Nimble-Legs” may be reviewed in the same 
thought with our first title, since it brings tradi- 
tional Italy to the interest of children through a 
well translated classic of that country’s child- 
hood. Frederick Tabor Cooper has given us this 
book through his fine presentation in English 
from the Italian of the story of a little Sicilian boy 
who could run so fast that he was intrusted with 
secret messages for the great Italian patriot, 
Garibaldi, and won a medal from him. The 
story is a good addition to our better known 
Italian titles for children, ‘‘Pinocchio,” “Cuore,” 
and “The Cart of Many Colors.” 


PrescHooL Epucation. A _ AHistorical and Critical 
Study. By Ilse Forest, Ph.D. 143 pp. The 
Macmillan Company, New York. $1.80. 

© pte changed attitude toward early education 

makes a place for the critical analysis of pre- 

school influences and their evaluation in the general 
educational program which this book represents. 
The growing popularity of the nursery school, the 
clinical facilities now offered for the determination 
of the young child’s life trends, and the increasing 
volume of literature having to do with the early 
childhood years establishes a need for studying 
the probable outeome of the movement. We 
need to ask if preschool education as it is prac- 
ticed today is to survive, or be washed away on 
the tides of our rising enthusiasms. 

Professor Forest, whose connection with the 
Iowa State Teachers College gives a strong back- 
ground of authority for the detailed piece of 
research her book represents, surveys the field of 
attitudes toward the young child from the 
earliest times to the «present achievements of 
Helen Wooley, Margaret and Rachel Macmillan, 
and Patty Smith Hill. The gradual development 
of interest in pre-school education, through 
Comenius, Pestalozzi, Rousseau, Froebel, Preyer, 
and Montessori, culminating in the school of 
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modern psychology which offers us the findings of 
both the psycho-analyst and the behaviorist is 
traced in her book. Although much of the 
historical data she uses is found in the average 
history of education, it has not heretofore been 
offered us as a contributing force in the growth of 
the nursery school. This theme, preschool educa- 
tion from the envisioned ‘“mother-school’’ of 
Comenius to the modern University center which 
comprehends a nursery school, a health center 
and parental training, is adequately developed 
by Professor Forest. We have needed such a 
critical presentation of the subject for the student 
in training and the thoughtful parent. 

Such a historical evaluation of our efforts 
toward early education should help not only 
in clarifying nursery school practice but influ- 
ence public opinion in the need of giving over 
to the guidance of experts the habit-forming 
and cultural nurture of the young child. 


‘THE death of Mary Boomer Page, December 
3, 1927, brought to a close the earthly 
life of a leader in educational circles in Chicago. 
During the last thirty-five years Mrs. Page was 
identified with movements for the education 
of young children and young women. She was 
a graduate of the Chicago Kindergarten Collegiate 
Institute and was a founder and director of the 
Chicago Teachers’ College. At various times 


she was president of the Chicago Kindergarten ° 


Club, the Illinois State Kindergarten-Primary 
Association, the kindergarten section of the 
National Education Association, and the Inter- 
national Kindergarten Union. 

She was the widow of Charles Luther Page, 
whose death occurred in 1908. 


HE death of Henrietta Walker Brown on 

November 18, 1927, deprived the kinder- 
garten and educational world of Brooklyn of a 
kindergarten leader. Mrs. Brown taught a pri- 
mary class in the Brooklyn public schools from 
1896 to 1904. Becoming interested in the kin- 
dergarten, she obtained a leave of absence to 
study in the School of Kindergarten Training 
of Pratt Institute under the directorship of Miss 
Alice E. Fitts. Upon graduation, she returned 
to the public schools of Brooklyn and in order to 
speak the language of many of her pupils, went 
to Italy in July, 1914. Returning, she took up 
kindergarten extension work and was asked to 
help the deficient Italian children in the 1A and 
1B grades. Her ability was proved in the fact 
that every child in these grades was promoted 
at the end of the term. 
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When asked to give her opinion at the time 
when the two kindergarten sessions were intro- 
duced into the public schools, she wrote: “TI 
have two kindergartens each day and find the 
second one difficult. However, in adapting my- 
self, I have learned much about following the 
child and have worked out something in spon- 
taneous development which has been a revela- 
tion to me. The new arrangement gives insufhi- 
cient time for calling and for work with the 
mothers. I am convinced that kindergartners 
require sufficient free time for their own culture 
and inspiration in order to keep their work a 
moving stream.” 

She started a series of mothers’ meetings in 
Brooklyn, Staten Island, and Mount Vernon 
which have continued for years. She was con- 
stantly consulted by mothers in regard to prob- 
lems connected with their children. 


In the Kindergarten World 


The Massachusetts State Kindergarten Asso- 
ciation and the Boston Kindergarten Associa- 
tion are giving a dinner on Tuesday evening, 
February 28, at 6.30 o’clock at the Hotel Bellevue, 
Boston, to celebrate the 50th anniversary of the ~ 
establishment of kindergartens in Boston. Many 
prominent educators have already accepted an 
invitation to be present and to speak on this 
half century of kindergarten education. 

Among these are Dr. A. E. Winship, Super- 
intendent Randall J. Condon, Mr. Joseph Lee, 
Miss Adair of the National Education Associa- 
tion, Miss Barbour, president of the Inter- 
national Kindergarten Union, Miss May Hill, 
Mrs. Schofield for the nursery school, Miss 
Caroline Woodruff for administrative women, 
Dr. Augustus Thomas for the World Federation, 
Dean Holmes of Harvard, Mr. Wallace Boyden 
of Boston Teachers’ College, Superintendent 
Burke of the Boston schools, Mr. Eugene Smith 
of the Beaver Country Day School, Miss Lucy 
Gage of the Primary Council, and others. Miss 
Caroline Aborn will speak for the local group, 
and Miss Wheelock will act as toastmistress. 


Invitations are out for a leap year célebration 
of Miss Alice Fitts’ birthday, February 29, 1928, 
by the Pratt Institute Kindergarten Alumnz to be 
held at the Hotel Commodore, New York City. 
This will be a significant occasion, as an effort is 
being made to raise an endowment for the kinder- 
garten the alumnz has supported since January, 
1894. 

To have a birthday but once in four years is 
the best way to keep young and so one may 
believe “that the years pass us by.” 
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Angelo Patri gave an inspiring talk at the 
annual meeting of the National Kindergarten 
Association held on Tuesday, November 29, at 
the Hotel Plaza, New York. His audience will 
long remember his story of the little boy who, 
having applied for admission to a kindergarten 
and been told that his name would be placed on 
the waiting list, sat day after day on the curb- 
stone opposite the kindergarten waiting and 
hoping. There are 4,000,000 little children in 
the United States, Mr. Patri said, “sitting on 
curbstones” waiting for a chance to go to kinder- 
garten. 

The President, Major Bradley Martin, reported 
that the Association had been instrumental in 
opening 207 new kindergartens this year and in 
securing the passage of better kindergarten laws 
in Kansas, New Mexico and Iowa. 


Wellesley College Nursery School 


A nursery school for children between the 
ages of two and four years has been opened 
this year by Wellesley College, under direction 
of a committee of which the head of the college 
department of education is chairman. The 
object of the school is to give little children the 
best possible conditions for growth in pleasant 
surroundings and to relieve mothers who are 
occupied with business or housework. The 
school meets in a specially constructed building 
supplied by the college rent free, and the equip- 
ment, support, and management are provided 
for by the committee and the patrons. A 
moderate tuition fee is charged. In connection 
with the school the college department of educa- 
tion offers graduate students independent work 


DECORATIONS for the SCHOOLROOM 
Saves the Busy Teacher Time and Trouble 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 


234 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 


Teachers have every minute filled with work and care, and yet there is always one more task 

todo. Decorations for the Schoolroom will prove a real time saver, with its many helpful , 

posters, cut-outs, stand-ups, calendars, border designs, etc., besides various designs appropriate 
to the several holidays and seasons 


Price, $1.00 


221 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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in theory and practice of nursery-school train- 
ing, under the direction of Miss Abigail Adams 
Eliot. 


Lessening a Menace of Childhood 


A diphtheria immunization campaign in the 
public schools of Philadelphia has been com- 
pleted, with a total of 157,000 children immun- 
ized since May, 1926. The director of the 
division of medical inspection of the board of 
public education, who made this announce- 
ment, states that 35,000 of the number had been 
immunized this year. As a result of this effort, 
diphtheria has decreased among the public school 
children. Four years ago there were about 900 
cases; last year there were only 493, and it is 
estimated that the number during the present 
school year will not exceed 350. 


Parent-Teacher Development 


Publications giving information about the 
work of parent-teacher associations are issued 
regularly in thirty-nine states. Four of these 
publications are prepared by state colleges or 
universities, one by a state vocational board, 
and in two states the state educational journal 
is used as the medium of publicity. The Cali- 
fornia bulletin carries the news to Hawaii. 

Of twenty-eight parent-teacher associations 
in Flint, Michigan, seventeen have fathers as 
presidents. Among men filling other important 
positions are twenty-three vice-presidents and 
seven treasurers. Five men are members of 
the executive committee of the Flint Parent- 
Teacher Associations’ Council and six men are 
heads of important committees. Parent-teacher 
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meetings show an increasing attendance of 
fathers. 


In Child Welfare 


A free dental clinic for children in the first 
two grades of rural schools in Alabama _ has 
been announced by the State health officer, 
who is acting in co-operation with the dentists 
of the State. The new service will begin with 
one dentist, who will travel from one county 
to another visiting the schools. The staff will 
be increased as the work becomes organized. 


The experiment in vocational training of 
boys and girls with cardiac affections, carried 
on for several years in special classes of ‘the 
publie schools of New York City, seems to have 
been so successful as to encourage the contin- 
uance of the work. Of one hundred and fifteen 
girls discharged during the first two and a half 
years of the classes the majority of those com- 
pleting the course were found to be working 
at the trade they had learned or a related trade, 
and were earning higher wages with shorter 
periods of unemployment than those who entered 
occupations not related to their trade training. 

Only those children are admitted to the 
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classes who in the opinion of the examining 
physician will probably be able to carry on 
in industry and who can meet the requirements 
for working papers. It is suggested that this 
class of children do not need segregation in 
special classes if they are kept under adequate 
supervision. This experiment is notable in show- 
ing the importance of an early diagnosis of the 
child who has heart disease and the adaptation 
of his school work to a vision of his future. 


A survey of crippled children has been con- 
ducted by the New Jersey State Commission for 
Crippled Children with the aid of the schools, 
the medical society, and various public and 
private organizations of the State. The data 
collected will be submitted in the form of a 
report to the legislature with recommendations 
for needed legislation. 


The National Research Council announces 
a limited number of national scholarships in 
child development for 1928-1929, under a grant 
from the Laura Spelman Rockefeller Memorial. 
They are open to college graduates in the United 
States and Canada who have had at least one . 
year of graduate work in the sciences basic to 
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y Many garages nearby—plenty of parking space 


TARIFF MODERATE 
2 


Wire at Our Expense for Reservationsal 


§o near the Ocean its called- 


‘he Breakers 


§o modern in equipment and 
well conducted it is known as 
one of the Worlds finest Hotels 


So 
plan a Sojourn by the Sea and visit 


Breakers 


ATLANTIC CITY 


NEW JERSEY 
JOEL HILLMAN JULIAN HILLMAN 
President Vice President &Manager 


Representatives to solicit 
e subscriptions for 
all American Childhood. 
Write for Highest 


Commission 


Details Paid 


AMERICAN CHILDHOOD  wassachuserrs 


child study. Successful applicants will be as- 
signed to certain institutions offering oppor- 
tunities that serve the ends contemplated by 
the scholarship, where they will work under 
the direction of approved directors. The honor- 
arium is one thousand dollars for nine months’ 
work, with an option of an additional two hun- 
dred dollars for a summer session of six weeks. 

Among the specific fields open to scholars 
are anatomy, anthropology, education, health, 
mental hygiene, nutrition, orthopedics, pedi- 
atrics, psychology and sociology as applied to 
the development of the young child and to 
parent education. Further information may be 
obtained from the executive secretary, Com- 
mittee on Child Development, National Re- 
search Council, Washington, D. C. 


The division of child hygiene of the Arizona 
State Department of Health is publishing in 
Spanish, for the benefit of its Spanish-speaking 
mothers, leaflets and charts on prenatal and 
infant care, birth registration, the needs of 
growing children and on infectious diseases. 
They are prepared from State Board of Health 
publications and those of the United States 
Children’s Bureau. This plan could very well 
be adopted by other states and those of our 
large cities where the industrial conditions neces- 
sitate the employment of large -numbers of 
foreigners. The average foreign-born mother 
finds language her greatest handicap. 


Fitting the School to the Individual 
(Continued from page 8) 
is probably a good deal of incidental instructional 
value in these dramatics, their chief purpose is to 
train children to work together, to give the fullest 
opportunity, for self-expression. 

Projects. Projects in the Winnetka schools 
differ from ‘‘the project method” often advocated 
in that they are in no sense a means to some 
instructional end. - When there are facts or skills 
to be taught, these are handled individually. 
The purpose of the projects lies within the activi- 
ties themselves. When, for example, the chil- 
dren get out, as they do, a school newspaper, its 
purpose is not training in spelling, punctuation, 
editing, composition, printing, and proof reading, 
although the child undoubtedly gets practice in 
all these fields. The children issue the news- 
paper because they enjoy doing it, because it 
affords them an avenue through which to express 
their ideas. 

Assemblies. The assembly programs are 
worked out by the children themselves, who 
preside over most of them. They afford an 
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opportunity for pupils of several grades to come 
together from one to five times a week for dis- 
cussions, dramatizations, self-government, musi- 
cal programs, community sings, -or to enjoy an 
outside speaker. In their assemblies the children 
have practice both in being part of the audience 
and in addressing an audience. Even little 
children in the first, second, and third grades 
participate actually in the assemblies and in the 
management of them. 

Handwork. From sand table work, modeling, 
cutting and pasting, and block building in the 
lowest grades, up through the junior high school 
with its well-equipped shops for wood working, 
printing, art-metal crafts, art, pottery, sewing, 
cooking and general science, there is an effort to 
train children in the skilful use of their hands and 
to give an opportunity for creative work. ‘There 
is not much dictated or formally organized work 
in these fields. The materials and the oppor- 
tunity are provided. The child may use them 
according to his own interests and ability. 

There is some individual handwork with defi- 
nite goals in the upper grade. Here the work 
ceases to be purely expressive and becomes the 
mastery of a commonly needed skill and knowl- 
edge. Thereafter, the work is purely creative, 
with no common requirement. 

Art and Music. The main purposes of music 
work in Winnetka are: first, to give children a 
means of expressing through song any mood or 
emotion; second, to “expose” them to a great 
deal of thoroughly good music, thus developing 
their musical appreciation; and third, to develop 
the group spirit that comes through choral and 
community singing. 

The art work has a technical side carried on 
according to the same general plan of definite 
goals and _ self-instruction which characterizes 
other individualized subjects. Nevertheless, the 
art work is mainly for self-expression. Children 
are given innumerable opportunities for expressing 
certain ideas through art. When they are drama- 
tizing a bit of history, for example, the.art depart- 
ment helps them in designing their costumes and 
the making of the stage properties. In the pub- 
lication of the school newspaper the art depart- 
ment helps by giving opportunities for the making 
of wood cuts and stereotypes for illustrations. 
The purposes of the art work are: first, the giving 
of free opportunities for creative work and self- 
expression; second, specific training in harmoni- 
ous dressing and interior decoration; and third, 
development of the appreciation of the beautiful. 

Physical Education. While the corrective 
gymnastics phase of the physical education work 
is individual, most of the physical education time 
is used for the development of group spirit through 
team play. Children go out to their physical 
education work at different times during the day, 


THE LARGEST SCHOOL SUPPLY 
HOUSE IN THE MIDDLE WEST 
Offers 


NEW AND ATTRACTIVE MATERIALS 
FOR KINDERGARTEN AND 
PRIMARY GRADES 


Little Folks’ Riddles 


Silent Reading Seat Work 


RIDDLES. 


$481. A set of thirty-two riddles in simple words 
for beginners in reading, each riddle made up of six 
short sentences. The answer is in the form of a pic- 
ture, which in turn offers varied possibilities in simple 
drawing und coloring work. This material as silent 
reading seat work will engage the interest and enthu- 
siasm of any child. 


In attractive box with colored label. 
A”? 


Child Life Interests 


Silent Reading 


= 


\ 


$480. 
illustrations in outline of familiar subjects, drawn in 
simple lines, and twenty-four cards with descriptive 
sentences. 


This box contains four large cards with 


The child reads the sentences, one ecard at 
a time, finds the illustration which applies to each 
ecard, and colors the picture. The subjects treated 
are things children are keenly interested in and meet 
in their everyday life. 


Write for Prices and Complete Catalogue 


THOMAS CHARLES CO. 


2249 CALUMET AVENUE 
CHICAGO 
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Highest Grate Colored Chalk 


| 


Blackboard Crayons | 


All Colors i] 


THREE GRADES 


From the Deepest Shades | 
and the Finest Tints | 
i 


| 
| 


HANDY 
CLASSROOM 
PACKAGE 


Red Seal Colored Chalk Crayons 


Nos. 61 and 62 Red Seal Colored Chalk—pack of 24 or 12 as- 
sorted or solid colors in a box; also in 1-gross boxes assorted 
or solid colors. 


23@™ Send for samples or ask for information. 


Standard Crayon Mfg. Co. 
DANVERS, MASS. 


ENGRAVING 


MASSASOIT company 


DESIGNERS RETOUCHERS PHOTO-ENGRAVERS 


SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS. PHONE. RIVER. 2100 


Specializing 
in Fine Plates for 


School Annuals 
Personal Greeting Cards 

Specially Designed 
Diplomas for 


Private 


and Public Schools 


LET US PICTURE YOUR PRODUCT 


so that there are seldom more than two grades on 
the playground at the same time. Each school 
playground is provided with a trained physical 
education teacher, who organizes the activities 
of the children. Opportunities are given for the 
development of ideals of sportsmanship, of self- 
sacrifice for the good of the whole, ideals of co- 
operation, and of persistence. There is, of course, 
a great deal of health producing activity. 

The basic principles of the Winnetka technic 
may be summarized as follows: A clear re-state- 
ment of the common essentials of the curriculum 
in terms of units of achievement; complete diag- 
nostic tests to measure this achievement; self- 
instructive, self-corrective practice materials to 
prepare for the tests; individual subject promo- 
tions on the basis of accomplishment; and ample 
time for group and creative activities. 

While there are still problems unsolved and 
under debate in this system, careful examination 
shows the following facts. The ability of children 
trained by individual methods to hold their own 
in a high school taught by class methods appears 
to be demonstrated. Apparently, therefore, the 
total effect of individual work in the elementary 
school as measured by the marks in high school 
is satisfactory. The burden placed upon the 
teacher as the result of individual technic is not 
onerous; it is somewhat greater than that of the 
average public school system, but decidedly less 
than the private experimental school and the 
university laboratory school. No additional cost 
appears to be involved. If the decrease in 
retardation is considered, there is an actual 
economy. 


—Copyright, Public School Publishing Co., Bloomington, III. 


Character Building in the Kindergarten 
(Continued from page 13) 


his association with other children. A friendly 
discussion of these experiences will begin to 
establish standards of honesty. It is difficult to 
teach truth-telling to children until they have been 
given some understanding of truth-doing. 


A. Topics for Discussion. 


1. Occasions sometimes arise in the kinder- 
garten when a child shows a tendency to 
appropriate another’s property; for 
example, concealing bright colored beads 
or pencils which belong to the kindergarten 


with the idea of taking them home, or 


taking a penny belonging to his neighbor. 

This gives an opportunity to discuss the 

meaning of “mine and thine.”’ 

Discuss other meanings of honesty. 
Honesty in choice and use of materials. 
Honesty as shown in good workmanship. 
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Accurate folding in paper construction 
work. 
Building to the best of one’s ability. 
2. Discuss truthfulness. 
What it means to be true to one’s word. 
What it means to make and keep a promise. 


3. Tell of reliable people. 
Sea-captain. 
Engineer. 

Milkman. 
Doctor. 
Nurse. 

Tell of ways in which nature illustrates 
reliability. 
“While the earth remaineth, seed time 
and harvest, and cold and heat, and 
summer and winter, and day and night 
shall not cease.”’ 

—Gen. 8:22 

Talk over ways in which a child may be 
trust-worthy. 

Fitness to be a messenger to a room in 
the school building, or to his home. 
Ability to do what is right if the kinder- 

gartner is called from the room or 
under other unusual circumstances, 
such as drill, excursions, parties. 
Readiness to repair damage so far as a 
child is capable. 


B. Practice in Activities. 


Children have many opportunities in their 
work and play to practice honesty and truthful- 
ness. Kindergartners should be alert to recognize 


these opportunities and to help the children to 
understand them. 


Opportunities for. 

Respecting the rights of others to their own 
property. 

Learning not to say impulsively that some- 
“ae has taken something that has been 
ost. 

Learning that a child can do right when 
there is no one to tell him to do so, devel- 


oping his own will to act in accordance 
with a standard. 


A teacher should make it easy for children 
to tell the truth, by guarding them from 
fear of consequences. 

A teacher should use care in asking questions 
that may invite a denial. 

A teacher should distinguish between a 
fanciful tale and a lie, and help her chil- 
dren to make this distinction. 


Rhymes 


Don’t tell a lie, dear children, 
No matter what you do, 
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SCISSORS 


For SCHOOLS and 
KINDERGARTENS 


| HE EXPERIENCE of 50 years in manufactur- 
ing and developing the “ACME” Lines of 
(| School Scissors is your guarantee that ‘‘ACME”’ 
| Products are the best in the world. 

We employ several hundred 

| expert and skilled cutlers 
(many have been with us over 
fifty years.) This organiza- 
tion takes special interest in 
producing the best high grade 
cast shears and scissors in 
the world. 
Every pair of the several 
undred thousand scissors we 
ship annually is in- 
spected and tested 
for cutting—and 
they will hold their 
cutting edge. 


Tell us your requirements— 
we have Scissors that will please you 


THE ACME SHEAR COMPANY, Inc. 
BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 


Famous since 1874 


The Kindergarten-First Grade 
TEACHER 


A Tentative Inventory of Habits. Issued by the Depart- 
ment of Kindergarten-First Grade Education of Teachers 
College. Prepared by Agnes L. Rogers, Ph.D. 

19 pp. 30cents - 


A Tentative Inventory of Habits of Children Two Years 
Old. Issued by the Department of Kindergarten-First 
Grade Education, Teachers College. 

Revised Edition in preparation. 


KINDERGARTEN RECORD FORMS 


Prepared by the Department of Kindergarten-First Grade 
Education, Teachers College. 


Individual Daily Record Sheet: Kindergarten-First 
Grade Qualitative Report. One sheet is needed for each 
pupil each month. 


Record of the Typical Activities of the Curriculum; Kin- 
dergarten-First Grade Record of Subject Matter. One 
sheet is needed for each class each week. 

Individual Yearly Record and Score Card: Kindergarten- 
First Grade Qualitative Report. One sheet is needed 
for each pupil each year. 


4 cents each; 35 cents a dozen. 
Bureau of Publications 


Teachers College NEW YORK CITY Columbia University 
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**The Toy Symphony Orchestra provides the-most fascinat- 
ung instruction for children ever devised’’ 


Toy Symphony Scores 
Arranged by J. Lilian Vandevere 


The use of printed scores places the toy orchestra on a 
definite educational basis. In this work the children meet 
and master many fundamental rhythmic problems. They 
likewise learn the proper handling of music and instruments. 
The scores are all arranged with individual parts for each 
player as in the adult orchestras; and the children will feel 
very proud to play them. They will also find them easy, as no 
pitch is indicated—only rhythmic patterns. Each set includes 
a piano part for the teacher as well as a director’s score. 


Newly-Published Scores 


MARCH, Hollaender—A short and very simple plece for the very first work. 
Price, full set of parts, 40 cents. 

GNOMES, Reinhold—A new number which shows the lighter effects pos- 
sible with the toy instruments. 40 cents. 

MOMENT MUSICAL, 
number. 50 cents. 

MARCH MILITAIRE, Schubert—A vigorous and rather elaborate piece, 
excellent for public performance. 80 cents. 


Schubert—An*even lighter and more advanced 


SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE 


C. C. BIRCHARD & CO. 


BOSTON 
221 Columbus Ave. 


NEW YORK 
113 West 57th St. 


Send All Orders to Boston Office. 


| Teachers: Select and Compile Your Own Picture 


Study Course from These Magnificent New Prints 


Priced 
3 cts. to 2 cts. 


Average Size 


3% x 4% inches 


MINIATURES 


GUARANTEED IN FULL COLOR, — 
Yellow, Red, Blue, Black 


238 SUBJECTS TO CHOOSE FROM 


With individual instruction texts for teachers 
Read this unsolicited testimonial : 
THE BROWN-ROBERTSON COMPANY, Inc., 
8 East 49th Street, New York City. 


Dear Sirs: 
your pubtentings which I have just had the pleasure of glancing over. 


September 16, 1927. 


I am very pleased to write a word of endorsement of some of 


The Day Masterpiece Miniatures, because of their somewhat larger size 
and interesting variety of new subjects, offer an enriched opportunity for pic- 


ture study. The prints which I saw also seemed most excellent in color quality. 


I was especially pleased to see the Historic Ornament Series, a very wel- 


come addition in the field of Art Appreciation. 


At last we are able, through 


color, to teach our children that fine art may be expressed in common uten- 
sils,,wearing apparel, and home furnishings as well as in pictures and statues. 


Very sincerely yours, 
gned) ROYAL B. FARNUM, 


(Si 
State Diener of Art Education, Massachusetts. 


Write"for Prospectus and Specimen Prints Free to Teachers 


BROWN-ROBERTSON CO., Inc. 
EDUCATIONAL ART PUBLISHERS 


New York 


Dept. A. C. "424 Madison Ave. 
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Own up and be a hero, 


Right, honest, brave and true. 
—From poster, National Child 
Welfare Association, Inc. 


If it is not right, 
Do not do it; 
If it is not right, 
Do not say it. 
—Marcus Aurelius 
‘“‘T must be like a clock, 
With my face clean and bright; 
With my hands set in motion 
To do what is right. 
_My tongue must be guarded 
To say what is true, 
Wherever I am 
And whatever I do.” 


“The boy who plays at marbles and doesn’t try 
to cheat, 
Who always keeps his temper, no matter if he’s 
beat, 
Is sure to be a favorite with all upon the street.”’ 
—The Goops 


The Reliable Child 


“He brings his daddy’s slippers, 
He picks up baby’s toys, 
He shuts the door for grandma 
Without a bit of noise. 
On errands for his mother 
He scampers up and down 
She vows she would not change him 
For all the boys in town.” 
—Nancy Byrd Turner, “Songs 
and Plays for Children”’ 
When my father goes away, 
Says he, “Little Brother, 
You must take my place today; 


Take good care of mother.” 
—Bertha M. Rhodes 


Changing Methods in Education 
(Continued from page 17) 

a class party to celebrate some holiday; writing 
school newspapers or booklets of various kinds 
to keep or to exchange with other classes. 
In all such activities it is necessary for children 
to learn and apply new phases of the tool sub- 
jects in order to carry out their plans. Subject- 
matter learned under these conditions becomes 
vital and permanent. 


Teaching Third Grade Number Through 
Experience 
(Continued from page 22) 

In the third grade, opportunity for familiarizing 
the child with graphs and diagrams is offered 
through records of games, team scores, room 
attendance, individual weight charts, etc. 
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“Graphs 
because they are 
used today in advertisements, 


must be taught 


commonly 


newspaper articles, popular 
studies in magazines and propa- 
ganda literature. The modern 


geography usually expresses 
quantitive facts concerning 
population, taxes, imports, 


exports, products, etc., by means 
of diagramsand graphs. Figures 
are not so vivid as lines and 
spaces, and most statistics lack 
the power possessed by the graph 
for stirring the imagination.” 
—Klapper, ‘“‘The Teaching of Arithmetic.” 


Equipment 


Standard: 

24-foot rulers with quarter- 
inch markings. 

6 standard yardsticks. 

Standard scales and weights. 

Pint and quart measures. 

Peck, small measure, quart 
and pint measures. 

Store shelving. 

Toy money. 

Target. 

Number wheel. 


Supplementary: 
Sign and price marker. 
Tenpins. 
Flinch. 
Dominoes. 
Spinning board and tops. 
Dodo board. 


Note: A third article from the number 
teaching of the Cincinnati Public Schools 
will be published in an early issue. 


Used fn all the pubhe schools of 
New York for thirty-six years, and 
most all the Boards of kducation io 
the principal cities, fend for tll- 
ustrated catalogue, 40th edition, 
on Silicate wall, roll and revolving 
blackbo rds,siated cloth, biack dia- 
mond slating, book slates, erasers, 


crayons, crayon holders, easels, 
blackboard p'ate fn slabs, dividers, 
pointers, stone slate blackboards, 
etc. Manufactured only by the 
NEW YOBE B!LICAT.. BOOKSLATECO, 


90-22-24 Vesey Sty New York, 
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Neighborhood Mothering 
(Continued from page 28) 


appointed for the comfort and 
freedom of nursery children. 
There are going to be free 
afternoons for all of us mothers, 
when we can go to the theater 
and shop and have tea, know- 
ing all the time that our young- 
lings are safe under the intelli- 
gent eye of another mother. 

The agencies for progress in 
child welfare today are many, 
and co-operation is our greatest 
hope. If any mother finds her 
job of parenthood lonely and 
difficult, let her summon courage 
to ask her neighbors in and then 
start solving their mutual prob- 
lems right on the spot. 


Making Geography Objective 
(Continued from page 44) 


pictures they find illustrating 
dairying, mining, or lumbering. 
The results are many and varied. 
For dairying they bring pictures 
of cows, butter, evaporated milk 
advertisements, and cheese pic- 
tures. I mount all the pictures 
on heavy cardboard with the 
single caption “Dairying.” I 
notice the class looking at these 
during the day. The fact that 
they brought the pictures makes 
them much more interesting 
than anything a teacher could 
collect herself. 

In the upper fourth grade 
work where the motions of the 
earth and their results have to 
be learned, we have had a 
great deal of fun learning it 
through dramatizing. Let one 
child stand still to represent the 
sun, while another walks around 
to explain the theory of evolu- 
tion. If the room is temporarily 
darkened and a searchlight used, 
the idea is much more effective. 
It sounds so trite and simple 
to say that the element of 
interest makes improvement in 
the percentage of class success 
and yet this seems to be decid- 


edly true.—Fiorence 
CookE, Irvington, N. J. 


3; 


Why Teachers’ 
Eyes Need Care 


the light all day; 
subjected to irritating chalk 
dust; correcting papers or do- 
ing research work at night —no 
wonder a Teacher’s EYES so 
often feel Tired, Dulland Heavy. 

A few drops of Murine Night 
and Morning will protect your 
EYES from irritation and keep 
them in a Clear, Bright, 
Healthy Condition. Harmless! 


Write THE MURINE COMPANY 
Dept. 77, Chicago 
for FREE EYE CARE BOOK 


EYES 


E HAVE represented the MILTON BRADLEY 
CoMPANY in above territory for over a quar- 
ter of a century. 

We will mail our catalog “A’”’ listing the com- 
plete line of Bradley Kindergarten Equipment 
and Primary Supplies, any place in this territory, 
upon request. 

Send orders for Bradley Quality Books and sub- 
scriptions for American Childhood, for this terri- 
tory, to address below. 


HOOVER BROTHERS 


922 Oak Street 


Kansas City, Mo. 


Children of all ages can play 


SONG-0O-PHONE 


FORM A PUPILS’ BAND 


Pupils need not be musicians to play the 
SONG-O-PHONE. They play immediately 
—no study—no practice. I[f they can hum a 
tune, fine orchestral effects can be produced 
with these wonder instruments. Hundreds 
of successful pupil bands, playing SONG-O- 
PHONES entirely, attest to the popularity 
of these quickly-played cornets, saxophones, 
rombones, bugles, etc. The children will 
enjoy it— you will find it an excellent means of develop- 
ing their musical sense. Plan now to form a SONG 
O-PHONE pupils’ band. Write for catalog of SONG-O 
PHONES today — inexpensive — 70c to $5.00. 


THE SONOPHONE CO., 548 Wythe Ave., BROOKLYN, N.Y. Dept. C. 
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How the Skyscraper Grew 
(Continued from page 49) 


windows on every side to let in 
the sunshine. The Plasterers 
finished the inner walls, and an 
artist painted pictures on the 
walls of Indians, sailing ships 
and farms. The forests gave 
their precious woods for the 
floors. 

But at night the ghost that 
was the old House wandered 


Reproductions 
of the 
World's Great 
Paintings 


Truth is 
Knowledge 
Touched with 
Beauty 


Feeding Her Birds. Mi//et End of Day. Adan Baby Stuart. Van Dyck 
N ij 
MAGINATIONIis one of the greatest Large Pictures for Framing. 
of human powers. Too often we 
stifle it in its natural period in child- ARTOTYPES 
hood and later vainly try to bring it to Size z x 28 inches, incled- 
. ing the margin. UO each 
life again. Feed your child’s imagi- for two or more; $1.25 for 
nation with great pictures and he will one. 


ONE CENT SIZE 
3x 3%. For 50 or more. 
TWO CENT SIZE 
54%x8 For 25 or more. 
Send 50 cents for 25 pictures of 
kittens, dogs and horses, or 25 
Art Subjects, or 25 for Children 


hold this wonderful power through life. 


‘pePerry Pictures © 


Box 32 MALDEN, MASS. 


Send $2.00 for any two 
of above pictures. 


CATALOGUES 


Send 15 cents for 64-page 
Catalogue of 2250 


Hand-Colored, same size, 
pictures. 


$3.00 for two; $2.00 for one. 


MILTON BRADLEY’S 


Kindergarten and Primary 
Materials 


EXCLUSIVE CANADIAN REPRESENTATIVES 
The GEORGE M. HENDRY COMPANY, Ltd. 


WRITE FOR CATALOGUE 


Toronto, Ont. 


TEACHERS, WE. PLACE YOU IN THE BETTER 


ROCKY MT. TEACHERS | "AGENCY 


410 U.S. NATL. BANK BLDG 


BRANCH OFFICE 
LUMBER EXCHANGE 


WILLIAM RUFFER. Px. D.. Mer MINNEAPOLIS. MINN 


DENVER, COLO 


Largest Teachers’ Agency in the West. We Enroll Only Normal and College Graduates. 
Photo copies made from original, 25for$1.50. Copyrighted Booklet, “ 
tion, with Laws of Certification of Western States, etc 

Every teacher needs it. 


How to Apply and Secure Promo 
., @te.,’’ free to members; 50c to non-members. 
Write today for enrollment card and information. 


GIFTS for the Little Ones 


Steiger’s Kindergarten Occupations for the Nursery 


Boxes containing a generous supply of correct kindergarten material for one or two children at an 
exceptionally low price: 


Chain Making and Bead Stringing, $0.70 
Card Sewing, $0.70 
Crayon Work and Painting, $0.70 
Mat Weaving, $0.25 
10 Christmas Cards, $0.40 
SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULAR 
Our Kindergarten Catalog, 16th Edition, mailed gratis upon request 


E. STEIGER & CO. 49 Murray St. NEW YORK 


Publishers and Manufacturers of Kindergarten Material 


THE BEST PENCIL FOR FIRST GRADE 


EAGLE PENCIL CD 


Eagle No. 288. Practice Pencil. 


A distinctive pencil for first grade pupils. Large enough in diameter to minimize the tendenc y 
toward finger-cramping, yet not heavy or clumsy, with a lead soft enough to write with 
slight pressure. 


EAGLE PENCIL COMPANY 


03 East 13th Street New York 


erying through the rooms. 

Taller than any other build- 
ing in the world, it was now 
finished. The people in the 
street below must crane their 
necks to see its top. Shops, 
offices, people, came to live in 
the building, more than had 
lived in the town where the little 
house had tried to be Queen 
Anne. 

But the wandering ghost that 
was the old House could find no 
spot in which to rest. It 
climbed stairs, and slipped into 
elevators until one night it came 
to the roof of the building taller 
than any other in the world. 
Crying in loneliness, it reached 
the roof, but there it found a 
great surprise. 

There she was, dancing on 
the roof in her silver slippers, 
with silver rays floating and 
shining like a ballet dancer’s 
skirts all about her. The 
ivening Star! 

“Here we are, waiting for 
you,” she twinkled. And the 
light of the star shone on the 
two iron deer and the little 
black iron boy who used to be 
a hitching post, a green lawn, 
a fountain, and a bed of flowers. 
That was the surprise for the 
House that had worn its bricks 
so bravely and well. It was no 
longer a ghost, but alive; no 
longer a home for one family 
but for many. It had its very 
own roof garden halfway 
between the earth and the sky. 
It had caught a star. For this, 
oh, Child-Who-Wonders, is the 
story of how the Skyscraper was 
born. 
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